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Matruew xvii. 11. 


“For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost.” 


We have in these words a suc- 
cinct expression of the greatest 
truth which was ever communica- 
ted to our world. Much of the ad- 
miration and interest which its 
magnitude and importance should 
excite, is lost in familiarity with 
it. The extraordinary and stupen- 
dous fact, that the second person of 
the Triune God was manifest in the 
flesh, has become to the mind of 
many, like the sublimity of the vi- 
sible Heavens, no longer wonderful 
or exciting, because a common and 
daily spectacle. But the truth that 
we are lost, and that one, who is 
‘cable to save unto the uttermost,” 
has come to save us, cannot be di- 
minished in real importance by the 
absence of novelty; and we should 
follow out the inquiries which the 
text suggests with as much. care 
and seriousness as we would ob- 
serve, if it were but just now pro- 
mulged. 

The personage who speaks in the 
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text calls himself the Son of man; 
and he is elsewhere in the sacred 
volume frequently called the Son of 
God. Both titles will appear strict- 
ly applicable to him, if we admit 
t fry united in himself two natures, 
the Divine and the human, or, in 
other words, that he was both God 
and man. It is only upon this 
hypothesis that the scriptures can 
be made to speak consistently and 
reconcileably with themselves: not 
merely with respect to these two 
ponies ‘‘Son of man,” and 
**Son of God;”? but on account of 
those attributes which they distinct- 
ly ascribe to him as God, and those 
havdabivietees which they with e- 
qual plainness assign to him as man. 
And we cannot deny either his Di- 
vinity or humanity without. charg- 
ing the divine writers with a loose- 
ness and a carelessness in their lan- 
guage, which would be inexcusa- 
ble in the most ordinary author. 
The doctrine of Christ’s divini- 
ty involves that of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead; and both have 
been boldly assailed as absurd and 
contradictory. But the doctrine 
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of the Trinity cannot be proved 
contradictory; , and its adversa- 
ries must assume it. It is an 
incomprehensible revealed truth. 
Now it is impossible to prove 
any two ideas or propositions to be 
contradictory which we cannot un- 
derstand. They, therefore, who 
maintain that there are two contra- 
dictory ideas in the Trinity in 
Unity, must first make us under- 
el what Trinity is in the true 
scripture sense, and what Unity is, 
as there set forth. For Trinita- 
rians not only admit that they can- 
not understand it, but they deny 
that any finite mind can. All bold 
attempts therefore, to prove it ab- 
surd or contradictory, before an ex- 
planation is made and agreed upon, 
must fail. 

And ifit be said that we should not 
receive any doctrine upon the au- 
thority of Revelation which we can- 
not understand, the objection may 
be turned at once agent a majori- 
ty of those who make it, by shew- 
ing that they themselves do what 
they say cannot be done; viz. receive 
such facts upon the authority of 
Revelation. ‘They receive, for ex- 
ample, the fact of God’s underived 
or self-existence. They. believe 
that he is the uncaused cause of 
every thing, without beginning or 
end. Now, let them be asked, how 
a being can be without having be- 
gun to be? or to give an explanation 
of God’s eternal self-existence? Rea- 
son would instantly be lost in its 
attempts to find an answer to such 
inquiries. It could only repeat the 
fact of God’s self-existence, and ap- 

eal to the scriptures for evidence of 
its truth. And when we reply in the 
same manner respecting the Trini- 
ty, why should the answer be con- 
sidered insufficient or inconclu- 
sive? 

We know that there is a disposi- 
tion in most minds to look with 
jealousy and suspicion, at any sys- 
tem or doctrine which professes to 


be above reason. But such high 
unbending mystery must be met 
some where in our researches of 
every kind; and wise and happy is 
the man who is willing to meet it 
just where it is; and not to press 
beyond it to some point where he 
will be compelled at last to ac- 
knowledge that there is mystery 
still. The latter is the course pur- 
sued by those who deny the Trini- 
ty; and God himself, is still mys- 
tery, themselves being his deseri- 
bers;,yea, the proudest self-styled 
rationality which has ever walked 
contemptuously over the precious 
truths of the Gospel, has been for- 
ced to say, ‘*who by searching can 
find out God.” Is it not then, an 
abuse of reason to pass by the mys- 
teries of a well-authenticated reve- 
lation, when even conjecture itself, 
cannot frame or find a system of 
religion, unconnected with impene- 
trable mystery? 

But although the divinity of 
Christ or the Trinity can be proved 
as an abstract revealed truth; the 
fact that it is revealed, may be much 
strengthened and rooted in our 
faith by viewing it in connexion 
with its benefits and blessings to 
man. God can reveal nothing use- 
lessly, and the revelation of any 
doctrine is made clearer to us, 
when we can see effects flowing 
from it, which bless the creature 
and glorify the Creator. Such a 
revealed doctrine, the Divinity of 
Christ will be found; and in order 
to shew it, let us next inquire into 
the state and character of those 
whom he came to save. Our text 
informs us that they are ‘‘lost:” 
that is, they are lost to holiness— 
lost to the Rs of God—and lost 
to everlasting happiness. 

That man is a being lost to ho- 
liness, no unsophisticated mind can 
question if the scriptures be admit- 
ted as authority. He is there said 
to be “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
—To have a heart ‘‘deceitful above 
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all things, and desperately wicked ;” 
and a ‘carnal mind, which is en- 
mity against God.’ And the unho- 
liness of man may be proved by his 
own confessions, directly or indi- 
rectly given in every age and place. 
The numerous propitiatory ceremo- 
nies and sacrifices Which are found 
in false systems of religion, stand 
as confessions of those a live un- 
der them, that they are lost to ho- 
liness; that they have come short of 
duty, and deserve punishment for 
it. And let any man who lives un- 
der the morality of the Gospel take 
a retrospect of hie life, and we ven- 
ture to assert, that, according to 
his own standard of duty, however 
low it may be, he will be found 
wanting in many points. Let him 
think of the resolutions which he 
has made and broken, and of the un- 
successful struggles which he has 
made to keep his conduct parallel 
with some ideal line of duty which 
he has scored; and if he does not 
confess that he has come far short 
of what he ought to have been, we 
appeal to the universal conscience, 
for proof that he is uncandid in his 
answer. And it matters not, wheth- 
er the rule of duty, which such an 
individual has thus laid down for 
himself, be drawn from the moral- 
ity of the Bible, the precepts of in- 
fidel philosophy, or the dark unin- 
telligible dogmas of the lowest 
Heathenism. All who answer 
frankly, will confess that they stand 
convicted of many failures, even by 
their own rules; and thus confirm 
the scriptural -doctrine, that “all 
have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God,” or, in other words, 
that all mankind are lost to holi- 
ness. 

And if lost to holiness, they 
must also be lost to the favour of 
God. ‘The scriptures are clear up- 
on this subject. ** Without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord;” 
for even *‘the sacrifice and prayer 
of the wicked, are an abomination 


in’ his sight.” The absence of 
holiness from the soul is equiva- 
lent to the absence of the favety 
of God: and unless sin or unholi- 
ness can be atoned for, the offend- 
er must ever remain out of the fa- 
vour of God. If it were otherwise, 
the justice of God, instead of be- 
ing a firm, stable principle, standing 
as a guard to the dignity and glory 
of the Godhead; would be a mere 
yielding self-contradictory princi- 
ple, first declaring the punishment 
of sin to be necessary, and then 
denying it by the act of passing it 
with impunity. That perfection of 
God’s character which we call his 
Justice, must be a settled principle 


acting as amean to secure some cer- , 


tairi and indispensable object. For 
a justice acting for no object or pur- 
pose, is no justice: it is tantamount 
to nothing. Unless therefore the sin- 
ner can provide an atonement or 
substitute, which will answer the 
object of Divine Justice, there can 
be no hope for him; he must suffer 
the penalty of transgression in his 
own person. 

And such an atonement he man- 
ifestly cannot provide for himself. 
No creature of God, however holy or 
exalted, can do more than fill up the 


measure of his presentduty. To sup- © 


pose that he could, would be to sup- 
pose either that God does not de- 
serve perfect obedience from his 
creatures, at every period of their 
existence, or that be does not re- 
quire it. The first supposition is 
impious, and the latter is unwar- 
ranted by reason, and contrary to 
the revealed word, which declares, 
**Cursed is every one, that contin- 
ueth not, in all things written in the 
book of the law, to do them.”? How 
then is it possible for a feeble unho- 
ly creature, such as man, to spare 
time and means, from present re- 

uirements, to repair "past infrac- 
tions of God’s law? Nor will the 
offender ever be able to atone for 
his sins in that suffering world, to 
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which he will be consigned. So the 
word of God distinctly teaches, and 
reason infers from the nature of 
that place, and the character and 
dispositions which the sinner will 
have there, that he will be more 
likely to add to the number of his 
transgressions, than to diminish it. 
Lost then. must every transgressor 
be, not only to holiness and the fa- 
vour of God; but to everlasting hap- 
piness. 

Such are the character and state 


of those whom the Son of man came © 


to save: and here may we see the 
preciousness to man, and the glo- 
ry to God, of the revealed Trinity. 
For if any atonement for the sins 
of men be possible, it cannot be de- 
nied that the co-equal, co-eternal 
Son is able to make it. And to 
shew the possibility of an atone- 
ment, it is only necessary to ascer- 
tain the nature of that Justice, to 
which it is to be made. 

Justice between man and man, is 


rendering to every one his due? 
And criminal justice, is that prin- 
ciple, by which we punish individ- 
ual wrong-doers, for the general 


ood. But the end of punishment 
in every enlightened civil govern- 
ment, is not to gratify revenge: it 
is to vindicate the honour of the 


laws, and keep them respected and - 


respectable, in the eyes of all whom 
they are intended to bind, Now 
similar to this, must be the end of 
Divine Justice. It cannot be re- 
venge; for in a_ strict and hu- 
man meaning, this is an anholy 
passion, and therefore cannot, as 
such, be ascribed to God. The 
end of Divine Justice must there- 
fore be to vindicate the honour of 
God’s moral government, and to 

reserve a reverence for his laws, 
in his intelligent creation. If then 
any satisfaction or substitute in 
lien of the sinner’s punishment, can 
be provided to answer this end, it 
may be consistently accepted. By 
accenting it, nothing will be lost to 
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Divine Justice, and every thing 
which was lost to the sinner may 
be restored. Such a satisfaction 
has been made by the second person 
of the adorable Trinity, called in 
our text, the Son of man—an atone- 
ment which more loudly proclaims 
God’s hatred of gin, the purity of his 
character, and the dignity of his 
laws, than the destruction of myri- 
ads of his human creatures. And it 
could have been made by no other 
than the co-equal Son of God. For 
who but an infinitely powerful.and 
holy being, could have made an 
atonement fit to stand in lieu of the 
eternal punishment of millions? 
But thus it is, that ‘‘the Son of 
man has come to save that which 
was lost.”” And QO! what lively 
hope does this glorious propitiation - 
for sin, light up in the soul of the . 
conscience-stricken sinner!, And 
with what ineffable glory does it 
surround the Godhead! <A hope 
for fallen man, and aglory to God, 
which would both be extinguished 
and swept at once, by that unholy 
hand, which would sever from our 
faith, the mysterious Trinity in 
Unity. Let us then, withhumble 
thankfulness, receive mysterious 
truth, on ‘the testimony of God’s 
word. And let us beware of that mo- 
dernized heresy, which would seek 
to win proselytes by unfurling the 
standard of our venerated scriptures 
curtailed and stripped of its bright, 
cheney and mystical devices. 
But let us not merely contem- 
plate the truth ata distance. This 
‘*so great salvation,’ though ample 
and adequate to restore every thin 
which is lost to them that wi 
stretch forth a believing -hand and 
receive it, will avail nothing, and 
worse than nothins, to all who be- 
hold it afar off, .nd touch it not, 
and feel it not by faith. For only 
he that believeth shal! he saved—be- 
lieveth -with a living faith, which 
‘‘works by love and purifies the 
heart.” Any thing else called 
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faith, which comes short of such 
fruits, will be treated by the great 
Searcher of hearts, as rebellious 
unbelief. 

And we must not fail to remind 
you here, that this faith is the gift 
of God, to be wrought in the heart 
by his Holy Spirit. “No man can 
call Jesus, Lord, but by the Hely 
Ghost:”? and he who attempts to 
find saving truth, by the light of 
his own intellect, unaided by the 
Spirit, is like a lost traveller in a 
dark wilderness. For it is the of- 
fice of the Holy Ghost, as the third 
person of the adorable Trinity, 
to enlighten and. sanctify sinners 
through the atonement of the Son. 

The Son of man, then, though 
absent in the body, is still present 
by his word of truth, and by the a- 
gency of the Spirit, to save that which 
is lost. And how marvellous, and 
yet how appropriate—how wise 
and how glorious, is the great mys- 
tery of ‘*God manifest in the 
flesh.”? How deep and dreadful, 
is the fall of lost man—and how high 
and all-sufficient, is the salvation 
provided for him. But O! what 
multitudes still persevere in gath- 
ering up the fragments of a broken 
happiness in this world, heedless of 
the voice of grace which calls them 
to peace and inst 3 O! turn ye! 
turn ye to the Son of man who is come 
to save that which was lost! This 
Son of man will come again to our 
earth; but not to offer salvation. 
He will come to sit in judgment. 
‘‘Knowing, therefore, the terror of 
the Lord, we persuade men.” We 
persuade you to have your names 
now written in the book of life— 
We persuade you to seek the favour 
of the Son of man now, before he 
lays aside his mediatorial robes 
to assume the ermine of eternal 
justice! O! where will be these 
souls in that dread day when na- 
ture herself shall die, and be con- 
sumed with funeral fire from 
'feaven? who among us will then be 
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in a place of safety above this fired 
globe? . 
And is this second coming of the 


Son of man, to judge the quick ahd 


dead, a fancy? Nay, omniscience 
hath predicted it, and omnipotence 
will bring it to pass. He who spake 
this earth into being! He formed man 
out of the dust, and breathed into 
him a living soul! *Can he not re- 
organize the scattered dust of my- 
riads, and bring them to judgment 
before the Son of man? Before we 
question the truth of God’s word, 
which hath predicted*it, reason 


must desert the regions of testimo- 


ny; and before we question his 
ower to accomplish it,—let the 
insect in the fuel question the 
woodman’s power over its habita- 


tion !—yea, and let the young spar- . . 


row chirp defiances to the majestic 
eagle! 

And the fear that any of those 
whom we now address may be turn- 
ed away by the Son of man with a 
“Depart, ye cursed.” QO! how 
should it make the sympathies 
quake! And the ~~ that another 
call may reach some heart and bring 
one more sinner to his salvation! 
how should it excite us to call up 
every persuasive and press it with af- 
fectionate boldness.against each im- 
penitent heart. And what is there in 
the character of the Son of man to 
keep you aloof from him. Are you 
a sinner? a lost sinner? then keep no 
longer away from him, for it is such 
that he came to save. And surely 
his meek, biood-stained brow, ought 
to soften every heart, and gender 
no feeling there, but love and hope 
and trust! Say then, what strange 
infatuation is that which makes you 
draw back from the benign counten- 
ance, the melting voice and the ex- 
tended hand of such a Redeemer? 
O! there must be some sad awful 
malady in the faculties of man! 
They must be asleep, or deran- 
ged, or dead! when they will neith- 
er heed the thunderings of Divine 
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Justice, nor the inviting tones of a 
Saviour’s love! “Awake,” then, 
«‘thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” All that you need is in 


For the Repertory. 
ON THE GUIDANCE OF PROVI- 
DENCE. 
(Continued from p. 436._) 

How may we ascertain the mind 
of God, in respect of any particu- 
lar course to be pursued? 

If the doctrine which we have 
endeavoured to establish, in our 
former paper, be admitted, the 
question with which this article is 
headed, will not unfrequently pre- 
sent itself, to that tender and sanc- 
tified conscience which character- 
izes every Christian, and prompts 
him to acknowledge God in all bia 
ways. We shall now attempt an 
answer to this important query. 

When we are in darkness and 
have no light, as regards any con- 
templated change in our situation, 
calling, or connexion, we must, 

I. Bring the matter to the word 
of God. It is from the word of 
God that his mind and will must 
be learnt. ‘Fhe days of inspiration 
are ended, and now God speaks no 
more by dreams, or visions, or a 
voice from heaven; but his reveal- 
ed wiil contains sufficient rules and 
directions for every part of our 
conduct in life. It is not, indeed, 
easy at all times, to apply the gen- 
eral rules of scripture to particular 
cases, but it is an infallible touch- 
stone to test the moral quality of 
the object in view, and our motives 
in desiring the change. The ques- 
tion to be first asked is, is such 
a thing consistent with the rules of 
morality? Were smuggling, piracy, 
slave dealing, or the vending of ar- 
dent spirits to drunkards, the sub- 


Christ—all that is in him, is freely 
offered to you;—receive him,: O! 
receive him; and then death, judg- 
ment, and eternity will withdraw 
their terrors from you, forever. 
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ject to be investigated, this method 
would quickly decide that they 
were contrary to the moral law, 
and of course unlawful enterprises. 
But were it the ministry, or a mis- 
sion among the Heathen, the insti- 
tution of Christ, and his command 
to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture, prove that the thing is in itself 
good. Being by the unerring rule 
of right and wrong found to be 
lawful, the next inquiry must be 
whether the projected change be 
consistent with the scriptural rules 
of contentment. Whether our mo- 
tives are such as God approves. 
And whether the new station we 
propose to occupy, be consistent 
with our spiritual welfare. It is 
obvious that a calling may be in it- 
self lawful, and yet so far endan- 
ger our souls, as to become alto- 
gether unlawful. It is lawful to 
engage in commerce, and yet un- 
lawful to take up a voluntary abode 
in cities but little better than So- 
dom, for the simple sake of world- 
ly gain. It is lawful to cultivate 
the soil, and vet it is very question- 
able whether it is, lawful to aban- 
don the word and worship, and the 
ordinances of God for a possession 
in the wilderness, though the land 
should yield an hundred fold, where 
the sound of the gospel is never 
heard, and the bread of life is never 
broken: better to suffer want, than 
to endure ‘‘a famine of hearing the 
‘word of the Lord ” But if per- 
secution or distress, drive men from 
gospel privileges, let them like the 
first Pilgrims to the Western world 
take the ministry of reconciliation 
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with them, and then no attribute 
of the Deity will ‘disapprove their 
plans. 

The great secret in appealing to 
the Scriptures is, to do it with a 
mind really determined to be direc- 
ted by them; and not that we may 
find something to suit our inclina- 
tions and prejudices. We must 
really take the word of God for 
our rule, simply and fairly, not per- 
verting it to our purpose. A cen- 
sure may here be added upon some 
who use the Bible as a kind of for- 
tunetelling-book. When a diffi- 
cult case occurs, they open the 
Bible at random, and according as 
their ee ame applies the pas- 
sage which first meets their. eye, 
they judge of the will of God, and 
so they think it their duty to act. 
Simplex desired to enter the minis- 
try; but he would not do it without 
consulting the sacred oracles, and 
he opened suddenly on these words, 
“let him teach them the manner of 
the God of the land.”? Senex, in 
his distress, contemplated an emi- 
gration to a distant country; in 
like manner he would not move with- 
out divine direction, and his finger 
fixed on Psalm xxxvii. 3. ‘Trust 
in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.”” Now, howev- 
er important it may be to instruct 
the ignorant, and those who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge in 
the worship of Godand the way of 
salvation; and however incum- 
bent it may be on us to trust in the 
Lord, it is obvious that this is a 
very weak and dangerous practice, 
and a sad abuse of the word of 
God, applying it to a purpose for 
which the Holy Ghost never in- 
tended it. 

IL. In order to obtain divine 
direction, it is necessary to watch 
the leadings of Providence. 

It is very possible that a particu- 
lar work may not be in itself dis- 
pleasing to God, and yet it may not 


be by any means clear that it is the 
will of Providence that we should 
undertake it.. David did well in 
that it was in his heart to build a 
house for the name of the Lord God 
of Israel, but the execution was 
reserved for Solomon. A Christian 
may desire the office of the minis- 
try; and yet God may so hedge up 
his way that his desire will never 
be accomplished. We must there- 
fore consider the circumstances 
which favour or obstruct our de- 
signs, and this will lead us to dis- 
cover His will. We should espe- 
cially consult with friends, and 
weigh events in our own minds. 
We should turn our eyes and 
thoughts about every way, in order 
to view our situation in every pos- 
sible point of light. We must con- 
sider our condition and circumstan- 
ces, and events will be arising to 
forward or. hinder our purposes, 
and we should regard them as in- 
timations of the mind -of God. 
Providence must be followed, .as, 
the Israelites followed the pillar of 
cloud; and though it may lead in a 
circuitous rout, and sometimes in 
a thorny and rugged path, and in 


a way which we did not er | 


it will most assuredly lead us 
right. But here, as Mr. Cecil ob- 
serves, we must guard against our 
constitutional bias; for, it is a sus- 
wearer interpreter of Providential 
eadings. A sanguine man sees a 
sign and token of approbation of 
his schemes in every thing; on.the 
contrary a retiring, or slothful per- 
son takes every difficulty for a 
mark of divine disapprobation; and 
is ever fancying that there isa lion 
in the way. ) 

IIf. The glory of God must, be 
kept in view. Will sucha change, 
or such a connexion be for the glo- 
ry of God? is a question that should 
be often asked, when we have 
an opportunity of advancing our 
worldly interest. His honour, and 
not our advantage, must be our 
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polar star. If the meditated en- 
terprise, will in the least degree 
jeopard our spiritual welfare, or 
the reputation of religion, or the 
advancement of his cause, he says, 
‘‘Thou shalt not go,” and we must 
say, *‘I will not go, no not fora 
house full of silver and gold.” 
This is a most eminent recognition 
of God in our ways, and ensures 
to us his divine guidance; ‘‘for 
them that honour him, he will hon- 
our.”’ 
IV. His direction must be 
sought in prayer. God will be in- 
uired of by his people, to direct 
them in all their ways. But we 
are not to expect, in answer to our 
prayers, any secret revelations, or 
impulses. Impulses of the mind 
are no criterion of the will of Provi- 
dence. Satan can suggest thoughts 
to the mind, with much energy. 
Our very impressions therefore 
must be brought to the same test as 
our actions;—to the word of God. 
Nor are we to conclude from pe- 
culiar enlargement in prayer, that 
Providence favours our designs. 
The importance of the case may 
impart dom to our words, and 
earnestness to our petitions. The 
simple way is, wken we pray for 
guidance in any perplexity, to beg 
of God, that he would lead our 
thoughts by his Spirit, into such a 
view of the directions of his word, 
and the leadings of his providence, 
that we may thence be able to form 
a decision as to the real path of du- 
ty; that he would so order our 
affairs as to make our way clear to 
us; and that he would so fix our 
views and incline our hearts as to 
make us ready and willing to take 
those steps and pursue those mea- 
sures which will be most conducive 
to His glory, and our good. 
Lastly, If we would attain our 
desire, we must be willing te leave 
the event of all with Him. And 
this we may do with safety and 
confidence, while we are found 


waiting upon Him, in the way al- 
ready described. ‘his will indeed 
require much self-denial, and pa- 
tience. We must not hurry Provi- 
dence. We must not go before 
our guide. The suspense may be 
painful, but we must wait and tar- 
ry the Lord’s leisure. We must 
allow God to work in his own way 
and his own time. Jacob and Rebe- 
kah were deficient in this respect. 
They knew that Jacob was des- 
tined of God to obtain the blessing; 
but, had they left the event with 
Him, he would have accomplished 
it in His own time, and in more 
to their comfort. David acted’with 
more wisdom, when Saul lay de- 
fenceless in the cave. He knew 
that it was the will of Heaven that 
he should have the crown. Abishai 
construed the occurrence to be a 
rovidential call to take it then; 
David thought otherwise, and: he 
chose to deny himself, and patient- 
ly leave the accomplishment with 
him who made the promise. 
Should the foregoing thoughts 
throw but a gleam of light, into 
some distracted mind, on this most 
interesting subject; or should it 
elicit a more satisfactory article 
from some abler pen, we shall feel 
abundantly rewarded for our little 


labour. W. J. A. 
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HARRIET’S CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
From the Christian Observer. 

From the nature of your—allow 
me to say—very interesting publi- 
cation, with which I have but late- 
ly become acquainted, I trust that 
I may take the liberty of stating to 
you the perplexities of my present 
situation, in the hope that you, or 
some of your judicious correspon- 
dents will, if possible, afford me 
some advice. 

I am the only daughter of a very 
respectable widow lady, well ad- 
vanced in years, and reside with 
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her in a remote, but populous vil- 
lage; in which there-are a few gen- 
teel families, with whom we have 
always lived on terms of great m- 


timacy. and especially with thé rec- 


tor and: his daughters. 

During the last. year, wé have 
been visited, by some pious and 
zedlous clergymen, who were én- 
couraged to come into our neigh- 
bourhood §by a family residing at 
no great distance from our village; 
and a Bible Association has actual- 
ly been formed in our parish. I 


was much solicited by a daughter. 


of the “above-mentioned family to 
attend the meetings; but the known 
and strong dislike of our friend the 
rector to all such proceedings made 
me at first decline it. She, how- 
ever, said so much about the inter- 
esting speeches made on such occa- 
sions, that d resolved, at all haz- 
ards, to go with her; and I was so 
delighted with all I heard and saw, 
that in spite of the remonstrances 
of my dear mother, I followed the 
speakers to the next village; and af- 
ter again hearing all they had to 
say, | was quite won over to their 
opinions about Bible, missionary, 
and kindred societies. — 

The Sunday after these anima- 
ting meetings, I went to church as 
usual. ‘I'he rector’s discourse on 
that text, ‘* Take heed how ye 
hear,” was evidently preached at 
myself and others who had attend- 
ed the meetings and sermons. Up- 
on méeting the rector in the ae 
yard after the service, he bowed 
very stifly, instead of cordially 
shaking me by the hand as he had 
been accustomed to do, and hurried 
his daughters away, scarcely giv- 
ing them time to speak to me. I 
met other village friends, who were 
little less stiff than.the rector. [| 
felt somewhat mortified, I own; 
but to shew them how little I valued 
their frowns, I soon offered to be- 
come a collector of weekly peiice, 
a distributor of monthly reports and 
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tracts, and a teacher inthe Sunday- 
school in the next parish, in which 
there is a remarkably pious and in- 
teresting young clergyman, whose 
ministry. I now thought it my duty 
to attend.. Pray do not be hasty, 
but hear me out. 

M¥ dear mother became greatly 
alarmed at my proceedings, and 
my frequent absence from home; 
and the rector finding that I was 
also frequently absent from his 
church, absolutely forbade his 
daughters to speak to me.. In vain 
did [ assure my mother that all my 
zeal and activity were directed to 
promote the glory of God: she ‘said 
the rector considered me as one of 
the busy-bedies mentioned by St. 
Paul, who go about gossipping 
about religion, without having any 
part or lot in the matter. ‘I was 
greatly provoked at this abuse, and 
determined at once to throw off the 
trémmels of my-fornmer connex- 
ions; and in pursuance of this res- 
olution, I devoted myself intently 
to works of piety, and became ‘‘in- 
stant in season, and out of séason.”’ 
Knowing that dear Mr (I 
again entreat your readers not to 
be hasty in conclusions) had a very. 
populous parish, and that he-often 
Went from home, on various: occa- 
sions, which prevented his visiting 
the sick and the poor as frequentl 
as he wished, I spared not to walk 
miles in all weathers to assist him 
in these duties; which, in addi- 
tion to the titne employed im col- 
lecting in two parishes, and in’ at- 
tending Mr. ’s ThurSda 


evening lecture and Sunday-school, 


left nie but little time for home.du- 
ties; but the others were urgent: 
and as some neighbour occasionally 
sat’ with my deat mother, and did 
for her little kind dffices which my 
Numerous engagements prevented 
my discharging, I was the less un- 
easy. Upon meeting one of these 
friends thé other day, she accosted 
nfe rather more graciously thay usual 
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and requested me to call upon her, 
as she wished to havea little conver- 
sation with me. I was delighted 
at this rencontre, and fully believ- 
ed that her prejudices were giving 
way, and that she would, evyentual- 
ly, become one of us. . Full of this 


‘idea, I sought the interview as soon 


as possible. She is a sensible mid- 
dle-aged woman, with very precise 
notions; but believing that my zeal 
had’ made some impressions on her, 
I met her with the most cordial 
Christian kindness: but, alds! I 
was grievously mistaken; she scarce- 
ly ;deigned to touch nry offered 
hand, and desiring me, with a state- 
ly coolness, to be seated, she imme- 
diately began her lecture in nearly 
the following words:—“I have ta- 
ken upon me a most unpleasant of- 
fice, Miss ; but out of regard 
to your excellent mother, I have 
conquered my reluctance to speak 
to you upon painful subjects. You 
must be aware that your late’ con- 
duct has been very offensive to your 

ood mother; and, indeed, to all 
as old friends.”? Here I involun- 
tarily interrupted her by saying, 
‘‘] am persuaded, madam, that no 
one ever ‘yet turned out of the 
broad Way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, without giving offence.” ‘To 
this she made a somewhat caustic 
reply; adding, ‘*So many unfavour- 
able reports of your injudicious 
and indiscreet conduct have. reach- 
ed your mother’s ears, that she has 
requested me. to assure you, that 
unless you alter your plan$, you 
will oblige her to leave this plaée; 
to which, for many reasons, she is 
‘much attached. ‘It is commonly 
reported, that vou perfectly haunt 
the poor curate in the next parish, 
and lose no opportunity of putting 
 paeehy in his way; and we all 

now that whilst you are praying 
with the sick, dnd begging through 
the neighbourhood, you are neglect- 
ing the first duties of a Christian— 
your duties to your aged mother.” 





I confess to you, “Mr. Observer, 
that ‘[ warmly resented this inter- 
ferance of my neighbour, and told 
her that her habits of life weré so 
retired, and her notions so axtiquat- 


ed and precise, that she was altoge- 


ther unfit tojudge of my conducts 
and courtesying somewhat haugh- 
tily, I took my leave.. When I got 
out of the house, and began to re- 
flect on what had passed, I could 
not but be much hurt at my mo- 
ther deputing Mrs. to speak to 
me; and I was alsogreatly morti- 
fied at the report about the curate. 
[ walked about for some time-in 
much agitation, not knowing what 
to do; but suddenly it occured to 
me to calf and state my case to a 
Jady who resides in the next village. 
This lady is reputed to be very ju- 
dicious, as well as pious; and she 
is also a person of some considera- 
tion in the neighbourhood. I had 
often wished to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance, but she never encoura- 
ged the advances I made. Upon 
this eccasion, however, I resolved 
to wave all ceremony, and to re- 
quest an audience of her. The ser- 
vant shewed me into a neat kind of 
study and ‘work-room, in the mid- 
dle of which stood a large table cov- 
ered with work and Nauk. Before 
the lady and her daughter came in 
I had time to observe one heap of 
baby-linen for the poor, neatly cut 
out; another parcel neatly made up; 
and a large basket ,on the floor 
filled with flannel, coarse linen, 
and other useful articles. I peeped 
at’ the books toos—a volume of 
Scott’s Bible lay open; and there 
were several other works good and 
useful, I dare say, but I was not 
acquainted with any.of them. -I 
had just time to compose myself 
after this examination, when Mrs. 
and her daughters entered the 
room. She looked rather surpris- 
ed but received me ‘politely, and 
apologised for my having been 
shewn into the work-room. She 
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evidently did not wish to-make a 
display of their works of charity, 
for she instantly hurried me into 
the drawing-room, and sent her two 
sweet, modest-looking daughters, 
who appeared to be about fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, to take 
off their bonnets; and they did not 
return to us. 

After apologising for my uncere- 
monious call, I told her that the 
high character I’ had heard of her 
piety and wisdom had induced me 
to’ take so gréat a liberty; and I 
hoped she would allow me to state 
to her the difficulties of my situa- 
tion, and give’ me her advice.— 
Without waiting forareply, [went 
on and told her all that had happen- 
ed from the time of the first Bible 
meeting, and what had passed that 
very monning\in my interview with 
my mother’s frignd, except about 
my being in a passion with her. I 
mentioned particularly how the rec- 
tor and his daughters, had behaved 
to me; and the bold stand’I had 
made against all their attempts to 
sneer me out of my religion. She 
looked very grave whilst I was 
telling my tale, and when I ceased 
she said she was very sorry that I 
had heard her piety and judgment 
so much overrated: she was sorry, 
too, that I had given my neighbours 


any cause to reprove me: she was: 


ill-qualified to be my counsellor; 
‘‘but since you.really ask for advice, 
Miss,” she added, *‘I will venture 
to say, that I think your zeal has 
carried you rather: beyond the 
bounds of prudence and, propriety. 
I will own to you that I have heard, 
as well as Mrs. , of your want 
of attention to your aged mother, 
and that you have been suspected 
of entertaining a partiality for our 
curate, Mr. , and of taking 
pains -to put yourself often in his 
way.”’—Judge of my vexation, Mr. 
Editor, on learning that Mrs. 
was also prejudiced against me. I 
could only raise my hands and eyes 
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and '‘exclaun, ‘‘Oh, the wickedness 
of this world!”—Mrs. went 





on: *I hope you will not think me 
‘an enemy to any ofthe institutions 


you are zealously ‘supporting. I 
assure you that I am not, being a 


subscriber, and so far as I have 


opportunity, an active friend to 
them all: but I must sav that I feel 
inclined to discourage the forward 
zeal of some young Iatits, whose 
services are not so necessary, or so 
discreetly given, as they may sup- 
ogg _ I now took courage to ask 
ier, how she thought the money 
could be collected, if not by young 
ladies who had leisure for such du- 
ties? In some cases, she said, it 
might be allowed; but she thought 
that middle-aged, or elderly collee- 
tors should in general be preferred; 
for besides the impropriety of suf- 
fering young ladies to be frequent- 
ly going about the streets, she con- 
ceived that it was of great import- 
ance to give them constant habits 
of useful employment at home, nor 
was it possible to acquire such hab- 
its without regularly persevering in 
them. ‘*And pray, madam,”’ I said, 
‘do you never visit the sick, nor 
allow your daughters to do it? nor 
bring them up to attend the Sunday- 
school?’ **I fear,” she replied, 
‘*that you will not think very high- 
ly either of my piety or my jud 

ment, when I tell you that I have 
not myself been,a Sunday-school 
teacher since my children were old 
enough to require my attention 
on Sunday mornings; and with re- 
gard to my daughters, who are very 
young, I judge it best not to make 
them Shedhates till they are fitter for 
so important an office. I feel afraid 
of their becoming conceited and ir- 
ritable, ‘which I have obseryed to 
be the case with several young Sun- 
day-school teachers.” I observed 
here, that I thought there could be 
but little fear of this in young la- 
dies so religiously brought up as her 
daughters. She replied with much 
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seriousness, ‘‘I do not consider my 
daughters as being truly religious 
merely because they have been re~ 
ligiously educated; and I would, 


for the present, carefully avoid lead- « 


ing them into situations in which 
their corrupt nature might shew it- 
self to the prejudice of others as 
well as themselves. Ed ication, 
after all, is but a feeble curb to hu- 
man passions. It is the grace of 
God alone that can effectually re- 
strain them. When'I shall judge 
them properly qualified to be use- 
ful as teachers, I shall cerfainly 
encourage them to offer their servi- 
ces. With regard to visiting the 
sick, I hopé I am not inattentive to 
this duty; but my domestic engage- 
ments oblige me generally to con- 


fine my short visits to my immedi- 


ate neighbourhood. My daungliters 
are at present too young to.be of 
much use to the sick poor, except 
that I send them occasionally to in- 
quire into their wants. In the 
méan while, they are.daily rentind- 
ed that they may, at some future 
period, be called upon to be more 


active and useful than they can be_ 


now, and to look forward to'the du- 
ty as a privilege; and when I can 
safely leave them more to them- 
selves, I hope to be more active a- 
broad myself,”’—Mrs. paused 
when she had said this, and 1 be- 
lieve she wished me at home; but 
though all she said condemned me, 
there was something in heft manner 
sO unassuming, so pious, and so 
pleasing, that I could not leave her 
without hearing something more 
from her: 1 therefore said, that I 
feared. she thought all my labours 
but little worth: .‘‘and yet I hope,” 
said I, ‘‘I have been of some use; 
and as to their stories about my fol- 
lowing the curate, I ¢are nothing 
about them,” Mrs. resumed: 
‘*] think you ought to take care, 
Miss » because we'are com- 
manded to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil; and I am constrained 











to say that your conduct may have 
been injurious:te Mr. , as well 
as to yourself. Heisasingle man, 
and a young man; and though I 
hope he is a truly pious man, yet, 
hike all frail mortals, he may be 
open to flattery; and whateyer “has 
a tendency to fill a minister with 
self complacency, andsto divert 
him from the: sacred duties of his 
office, must be very hurtful*‘both to 
himself and his parishioners. ”’—I 
felt a good deal provoked at these 
remarks, and replied, ‘Surely, 
madam, you do not doubt the piety 
of this excellent young manr— 
Where is there a better or a sound- 
er preacher of the Gospel?” ‘I by 
no means intended tojudge unchari- 
tably of My. , or to criticise 
his sermons or manner of deliver- 
ing them. 1 simply meant to say, 
that every clergyman has impor- 
tant duties to attend to,* and that 
young ladies should take‘care how 
they.interfere with them. St, Paul 
felt the ministry of the Gospel to 
be so weighty an affair, that he ex- 
claims, “Who is sufficient for these 
things??” And if he, with all his ex- 
traordinary gifts and graces, was 
insufficient, what must a youn 
man be who is but just ordained, an 
who a short time ago did not know 
any thing of the value of his own 
soulp?’* Mrs. now gbt up to 
ring the bell, to give some order; 
and feeling that I had sadly intru- 
ded on her time, I thanked her for 
her advice, and took my leave. *, 
You will perceive, Mr. Editor, 
that'I ceuld not be put into very 
good humour with myself by what 
passed during this visit. I return- 
ed home with a heavy heart, and 
rushed up to my own room in much 
agitation of mind: for, to tell you 
the truth, I began to have some 











‘misgivings as to the real state of 


my_heart; I mean, with reference to 
God. Not willing, however, to 
condemn myself, it occurred to me, 
after long musing on the sybject, 
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to address myself to you. I have, 
therefore, stated my case with much 
truth and simplicity, and earnestly. 
request the advice ‘of yourself, or 
some of your excellent correspond- 
ents. It is a‘case of conscience, 
not, I hope, below their notice; es> 
tee y as other young women may, 
ike myself, feel puzzled as to their 
true path of duty, amidst the con- 
tending claims of apparently oppo- 
site obligations. 
Harrier. 


ExTRACT FROM: Bisnor GriswoLp’s Ap- 
DRESS TO THE FourTeenta Conven- 
TION OF THE EAasTeERN DIOCESE, 


Permit me also to repeat, what a 
few years since I recommended, 
that our Clerical brethren, so far 
and often as shall be reasonably 
within their power and “means, be 
in the constant habit of meetin 
together for conversation, coanuidlt 
and social prayer. I know not of 
any means within our power, more 
likely to increase our wisdom, en- 
_— our hearts, awaken our zeal, 
and bring down the blessing of God 
upon our labours. Our Churchasa 
Church ought to do, impresses much 
upon her children the importance 
of pear We who belong to it 
talk much of prayer, and yet it may 
be feared pray less than other chris- 
tians. It is painful and mortifying 
to sees on our most solemn and inte- 
resting occasions of public worship, 
and administrations, such as our 
Conventions and Ordinations, gen- 
erally how few attend. We see 
not the like among other Protestant 
christians. In vain dowe extol our 
prayers, and boast till we disgust 
the world, of our inimitable Litur- 
gy, ‘while we so inexcusably ne- 
glect its use. When ourChurches 
are opened on saints days, and not 
ten persons attend the solemn devo- 
tions; or when we ordain to the sa- 
cred ministry, and not a hundred, 


if even fifty of our people will be 
present to unite in the prayers for 
God’s blessing upon a werk of such 
immense importance to our Church 
and to religion, can-it be that -we 
truly love our Liturgy, and have 
‘ca hearty desire to pray?” Dowe 
indeed, as compared with other 
christians, ‘faithfully pray God to 
send labourers ‘into his vineyard, 
and to qualify them for the work? 
Let us love our Prayer Books, ‘‘not 
ii word and tongue, but indeed 


and trith.?? Itis, I conceive, of 


essential importance, - and very 
much our duty to render all our 
public services as interesting as 
may be; and if we pretend to be 
Churchmen, most conscientiously 
to attend them. By our fruits we 
are known: we must show our faith 
by our works: our regard for the 
Liturgy, by our devout attendance 
when it is used, not merely on the 
Lord’s day, but on other occasions. 
This too general neglect of our 
people is at times very discoura- 
ging, and it has.no little effect in 


ity. ’ 
hind let it not, beloved friends 
and brethren, seem irksome to be 
again and again. reminded of the 
very essential importance of contin- 
uing and increasing in love and 
harmony among ourselves. We 
must all firmly hold to what we 
deem the true faith; but should 
‘shold it in unity of spirit, and in 
the bond of peace.” Let us be 
well aware of that great infirmity 
of corrupt nature, which inclines us 
to differ and with bitterness.to con- 
tend, about things of little moment. 
Nothing can be more contrary to 
the spirit and principles of our 
church, which is distinguished from 
other denominations in nothing 
more than in its liberality, truly so 
called. For the bigotry and, un- 
charitableness, of individuals, the 
Church is not answerable. While 
she firmly adheres to all that is 


preventing our growth and prosper- 
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essential to pure christianity, ‘she 
allows great latitude for difference 
of opinion in smaller things. She 
carries this liberality so far, as 
to require, as necessary to Church 
membership, no other ‘‘Articles of 
faith,*? than those ‘‘containéd in 
the Apostles Creed,” to which, al- 
most all who pretend to be chris-; 
tians, might conscientiously sub- 
scribe. Let us imbibe her catho- 
lic spirit, without abusing it. Let 
each be persuaded in his own mind, 
and very cautious how he ‘judges 


another man’s .servant,”’? or cen-- 


sures his christian brethren. I 
wish in this Diocese to hear of no 
distinctions of high Church or low 
Church, nor of those who are, or 
who are not, the Bishop’s friends. 
Let us take heed how we stand by 
ourselves as holier or betteror more 
orthodox than others: or as being 
exclusively Churchmen or Evangel- 
ical. ‘They who make the highest 
claims to churchmanship, may be 
deficient in some of its essential 
principles; and others, in their 
manner of contending for the doc- 
trines of the cross, may depart from 
the spirit of the Gospel. Let usso 
judge, that we be not judged! 
Another topic of pastoral exhor- 
tation, equally trite, and ‘equally 
necessary is that of a prudent, pi- 
eus zeal for the truth of God, and 
the growth of his Church. We 
hear indeed much caution against 
enthusiasm, and perhaps in some 
parts of our country there may be 
peril from injudicious zeal, but in 
this Diocese the danger from cold- 
ness and love of the world is to that 
of enthusiasm, as a hundred to one. 
And so it was in the times when 
the scriptures were written: God’s 
people are very often and much re- 
proved for their coldness and igno- 
rance, and want of zeal; but rarely 
indeed for enthusiasm. We of the 
Episcopal Church believe, as other 
Christians no doubt do of theirs, 
that our institutions are agreeable 
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to primitive christianity; and of 
course we must hope and expect 
that it will increase; will become 
an ark of refuge and a centre of 
union among conflicting opinions, 
and; eventually the joy of the 
whole earth. If we do indeed be- 
lieve what we profess, this ought to 
be our hope. But how can it be 
realized, except through the instru- 
mentality of our union, zeal and 
charity? Discarding all Sectarian 


and party distinctions, let us “stand . 


fast in one spirit, with gne ‘mind 
striving ,tegether for the faith of 
the Gospel.”” -Qur Church can 
never appear in her true character, 
and become the bulwark of the chris- 
tian faith till we excel as much in 
zeal and devotion to God, as we do 
in soundness of faith, and primi- 
tive order. When the doctrines of 
the cross are so powerfully assail- 
ed on the one hand, and the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation;on the 
other, tospend our time and efforts 
in contending about small shades 
of difference, and questions of expe- 
diency, is a deplorable infatuation. 

Several of those points of doc- 
trine and of ecclesiastical order, in 
which our Church differs more or 
less from other denominations of 
Protestant christians, are as we 
think, essential to christianity, and 
we must steadfastly adhere to 
them. And we ought to be so well 
acquainted with their belief and 
ours, as to be always ready to give 
the reason of our preference, and 
of our hope; but we should do it al- 
ways, as we are commanded, with 
meekness and fear; remembering 
that we, no less than others, are 
liable to err: and that divisions 
among christians, very naturally, 
and almost always produce ‘‘envy- 
ing and strife,’? and of course, 
*‘confusion and. every evil work.” 
Let us maintain,what we deem the 
truth with as little offence to others, 
as the frailuess of our nature will 
adinit. 
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One of the worst evils resulting 
from divisions is a selfish, sectarian 
spirit, causing christians to have 
more zeal for their own sect, than 
for religion; and to attach a dispro- 
portionate importance to ‘their dis- 
tinctive principles. ‘This is totally at 
variance with that spirit of candour 
and charity, which the pious Re- 
formers of the Church bfeathed in- 
to our Articles and Liturgy: and 
we who have the happiness to be 
members of this Church, ought to 
let the light of its true spirit shine 
before men. In my judgment our 
chief concern should be to make 
men christians. ‘That one should 
repent and turn to God, is more to 
be desired, than that ten should be- 
come nominal Churchmen. The 
great object of our efforts, and sub- 
ject of our prayers, shoyld be, that 
men may be saved: and our preach- 
ing should be, as was ‘St. Paul’s, 
‘‘repentance towards God, and 
faith “towards the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” So far as I have knowl- 
edge or information it is in this 
country, and in England generally 
the fact, that where the Gospel of 
Christ, and the doctrines of his 
cross are most earnestly, and faith- 
fully preached, the Church most ra- 
pidly increases. Archbishop Seck- 
er, in one of his charges observed, 
‘*We have in fact lost many of our 
people to séctaries bY not preach- 
ing ina manner sufliciently evan- 
gelical.”? And I use the word 
without reference or regard to any 
party distinctions when I say that 
evangelical preaching is the most 
likely to reclaim them, and to make 
them, in all respects, truly Church- 
men. Of this happily we are gen- 
erally becoming thore and more sen- 
sible. ‘Our style of preaching, 
within my remembrance, and ‘in- 
deed in the last twenty years, has 
been much changed, and for what I 
deem -much the better. Religion 
is sentiment rather than theory: 
and we can to best effect, address 
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the understanding, when the heart 
is awakened to righteousness, and 
men have ears to hear. People too 
are naturally inclined to trust those 
as their spiritual guides, who ap- 
pear to be most interested in their 
spiritual welfare. ‘ 

On the subject of missions we 
certainly need line upon line and 

recept upon precept: propagating. 
the Gospél is ‘ slbeet in whick we, 
of all Protestant christians, are the. 
most tardy and remiss. “We need 
above all things, an awakened zeal 
in this truly christian labour: a 
deep sense of the unspeakable im- 
portance, that men should know 
their Saviour, and their souls be 
saved through faith in him. 

On the subject of Foreign Mis- 
sions there is among us a diversity 
of sentiment. A part, and till 
quite recently a large part of our 
people have rejected it as visionary 
atid absurd. Others think that 
converting the heathen should be 
left to other nations, and our efforts 
be wholly confined to our own coun 
trys where is continually opening 
a large field for missionary labours. 
That it is the duty of christians to 
do all that is reasonably in their 
power to spread the Gospel is too 
evident to be made a question. If 
christians do it not, who will preach 
the Gospel to every creature? The 
argument sometimes used that oth- 
ers are doing much, proves only 
that our doing so little is without 
excuse: the zeal of some will rise 
in judgment and condemn others 
who have it ‘not. But in truth 
very little of what is wanted, is by 
any nation done; and ‘that little, as 
regards the Episcopal Church, by 
a people exceedingly burthened by 
debt and taxes. All ‘souls are 
equally precious, and in spiritual 
more than in temporal things, we 
are not to confine our love and 
benefactions to those with whom we 
are mdre particularly connected. 
The Gospel is equally necessary to 
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all; and it is the duty, and should be 
the desire of every christian, far as 
is practicable, to extend to all its 
light, and’ its ministrations. As 
the state ef religion now ‘is, there 
are fifty millions perhaps who hear 
the Gospel almost to disgust and 
surfeiting, while five hundred mil- 
lions are totally ignorant of their 
Saviour. Whether the number of 
Christ’s ministers be many. or few, 
thé more they preach to, the more 
their labours dre extended; the 
greater numbers, are likely to be 
converted, and the borders of Zion 
more enlarged. ‘Of this-were the 
inspired apostles very Sensible. 
Though for evident reasons, in 
God’s ‘‘purpose of election,” they 
were directed to preach first and 
more particularly to the Jews; yet 
ina very few years, and while but 
a §mall proportion of the people of 
their own nation were christians; 
probably not a 10th part of what is 
now the proportion in ours, they left 
the Jews, and carried the Gospel 
into many other, and far distant 
countries. Had they adopted the 
policy of labouring among their own 
countrymen till all or the greater 
part were christiaus, the Gospel 
would to this day have been 
‘‘preached to Jews only.” 

But I am far from*being unmind- 
ful, nor would I be improvidént. of 
our wants at home. All the funds, 
and much more than we are likely 
to obtain, do we need in this Dio- 
cese. The Western parts of our 
country are to us almost like for- 
eign, and we may fear, some parts 
almost like heathen nations: These 
certainly are not to be neglected: 
and indeed we may infer, from rea- 
soning, and from known facts, that 
a zeal for Foreign Missions has, 
and will have the contrary effect. 
They who do mutch abroad, do still 
more at home... With our utmost 
exertions it is comparatively but 
little, that we can hope to do for 
other nations: and for every dollar 


so expended more than twe, I doubt 
not, would be added to our funds 
for Domestic purposes. There is 
no want of means:~what is worse 
than wasted in luxuries and espe- 
cially in the use of tobacco and 
spirituous ‘liquors,,*would be e- 
nough, so far as wealth can do it, to 
convert the.world. What we need, 
I repeat, is a Zeal for God, ‘and for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. By foreign enterppise, 
more perhaps than by any other 
means, this zeal may be excited. 
The spread of the Gospel, the con- 
version of other nations has a pow- 
erful tendency to interest the feel- 
ing, and. awaken the attention of 


‘God’s people. ‘This St. Paul knew, 


and gave it as one reason why ‘he 
left the Jews and preached to the 
Gentiles: it was he says, **to pro- 
voke them to jealousy;—to provoke 
to emulation thém which are my 
flesh, and save some of them.”? To 
the careless and unbelieving amon 
us we might well, and I trust not 
without some good effect, say, *‘It 
was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken .to 
you; but-seeing ye putut from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy ‘of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
nations: for so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, I have set thee 
to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldst be for salvation unto 
the ends ofthe earth.” Y 
If then it be our desire to honour 
God in building up his Kingdom, 
and saving ourselves and others, 
let us no longer be behind the rest 
of the christian world, in this great 
labour of love. Let us all, in our 
respective stations, and accordmg 
to the talents committed ‘to our 
trust, exercise’ and endeavour to 
excite a missionary spirit; and do 
what we can to spread the Gospel 
till all the ends of ‘the eafth shall 
see the salvation of our God. 
Many years since there was a re- 
solve of our Diocesan Convention 
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that on Easter day, or some other 
Sunday that may be more conve- 
nient, there should be in every pa- 
rish a contribution for extending 
Missionary aid to poor Churches 
in this Diocese. It is the only 
Diocesan missionary fund that we 
have. Buta small part of our pa- 
rishes have complied with this re- 
quisition. What has been contri- 
buted by those few has been of 
much use. I have on former occa- 
sions given reasons why this ought 
generally to be observed, and shall 
not now repeat them. The monies 
so raised, you will recollect, are 
sent to the Treasurer of the Trus- 
tees of Donations. His records 
a how. they have been disposed 
of. 

Among other expedients for pro- 
moting missionary labours it would 
in my judgment be well for our 
young Clergy, after their Ordina- 
tion to labour for the first year or two 
as missionaries, or otherwise, in our 
small and most destitute parishes. 
For though this labour more than 
almost any other, requires the wis- 
dom of experience, and a knowl- 
edge of mankind; still what is now 
proposed would be useful to the 
Church, and still more useful to the 
labourers themselves. They would 
thus obtain very valuable knowl- 
edge of men and manners, and of 
the spiritual wants of various peo- 
ple. By becoming acquainted with 
many Churches, they would also be 
able better to judge where their 
more permanent labours may best 
be bestowed. And with the ex- 
perience so gained, they could, 
with better advantage to them- 
selves, and to the Church, take 
the pastoral charge of a flock. 

And I would also recommend to 
those of our parishes, who have 
ministers settled with them, that, 
during our present necessity, and 
while so many are wholly destitute 
of Gospel ministrations, they free- 
ly consent, that their pastors 
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should occasionally, for short sea- 
sons, leave them, and labour as 
missionaries:—that during © their 
Minister’s absence, they do not 
complain, but, do what they can to 
obtain a temporary supply; or to 
attend, with decency and good or- 
der, the worship of God among 
themselves. Our public worship, 
and indeed all our religious, per- 
formances, are or should be to hon- 
our God, and to obtain his blessin 
upon ourselves and others. An 
if, from true charity and christian 
principles, we do what is now pro- 
posed ;—if we do it from a willing- 
ness to practice self-denial for the 
benefit of others, probably we 
could do nothing more acceptable 
to our heavenly Father. 

That our Father who is in hea- 
ven, may in all things for Christ’s 
sake, direct and bless us, let us 
cease not to pray. 

ALEXANDER V. GriswoLp. 


From the Evangelical Magaztne. 


THE QUESTION OF LIBERALITY 
CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO 
MISSIONS AND OTHER CHRIS- 
TIAN EFFORTS; An Attempt to as- 
certain what Classes of Professing Chris- 
tians are most defective in Liberality to- 
wards the cause of Evangelical Religion, 
both at Home and Abroad. 


The subject of Christian liberali- 
ty, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, written and done, is, 
even now, but imperfectly under- 
stood, and but very partially felt 
by the church of God. This per- 
haps, will be thought by some, a 
very strange assertion to be made 
in the present day, when so many 
institutions are set up for the spread 
of the gospel, and when such large 
sums of money are raised to sup- 
port their operations; and it will be 
thought a sufficient refutation of the 
statement, to refer to the reports 
which were read at the last annual 
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meetings, and which announced the 
aggregate offerings of Christian be- 
nevolence. Great and small are 
relative terms; and that may be 
very great, viewed in one relation, 
which is very small when consi- 
dered in another. It is admitted, 
that the sums now raised are muni- 
ficent, when compared with what 
was subscribed fifty years ago; but, 
unfortunately, for our own virtue, 
as well as for the interests of the 
world, we are always prone to set 
up wrong standards of duty, and to 
make ill-established comparisons of 
conduct, and thus to flatter our- 
selves into groundless conceits of 
our high attainments in moral ex- 
cellence. The moment we imagine 
we have done much, where doing, 
indeed, is regarded rather as a duty 
than a privilege, we shall cease to 
feel any stimulus to do more. 

To take only the London Mis- 
sionary Society for an example; it 
certainly much delighted me last 
May, to learn that forty-six thou- 
sand pounds, including five thou- 
sand pounds towards the previous 
deficiency in the society’s funds, 
had been raised within the past year 
for missionary objects. This is, un- 
questionably, a large sum, when ab- 
stractly considered, or when view- 
ed in relation to an age when no- 
thing was collected; but let it be 
compared with our obligations to 
divine grace, for the redemption 
of the world by the death of Christ; 
for the early introduction of Chris- 
tianity to this island; for our refor- 
mation from the errors of popery; 
for our civil and religious privile- 

es; and especially for a personal 
interest in the blessings of salva- 
tions—let it be also compared, 
with our principles and our profes- 
sion as Christians, by which we 
avow an infinite debt of gratitude 
to sovereign mercy, a supreme re- 
gard to eternity, an entire surren- 
der to Christ, a deadness to the 
world, and ultimate reference of all 
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our conduct to the glory of God, 
and a possession of the mind of 
Christ;—let it be compared with 
the infinite magnitude, extent, and 
importance of the cause which we 
have taken up, and which is no- 
thing less ‘ham the conversion of 
the whole world to God;—let it be 
compared with our opportunities 
for spreading the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus throughout the earth;— 
or let it be compared with the yet 
unemployed and superabundant 
means and resources which remain 
in our possession;—and then, let it 
be asked, whether forty-six thou- 
sand pounds can be regarded with 
self-righteous complacency as a 
mighty effort of liberality, when it is 
recollected that it is the sum total 
of from 1500 to two thousand con- 
gregations of persons, who profess 
to be redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, and to owe all they have in 
this world, and all they hope for in 
the world to come, to the abound- 
ing mercy of God. For my own 
part, I blush to think of it. 
Between thirty and forty years 
has the subject of missions, and the 
obligations of Christians to support 
them, been stated in all possible 
ways.. Sermons, speeches, trea- 
tises, without_number, have.gone 
forth from the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press, to enlighten, to sti- 
mulate, to warn, to encourage, till 
it has become difficult for the advo- 
cate to enter an unbeaten track of 
thought, or to derive the least assis- 
tance from novelty of discussion. — 
Efforts have been made, success 
has followed; Providence has open- 
ed wide and effectual doors, and 
agents have been found to avail 
themselves of the opportunites pre- 
sented; and, after all this, we are 
ready to think that wonders have 
been done in the way of pecuniary 
contribution for the spread of the 
gospel throughout the world, when 
three or four hundred thousand 
professing Christians have raised 
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forty-six thousand pounds in one 
year! If these are our ideas, and 
if this is to be regarded as the max- 
imum of our benevolence, we show 
ourselves to be far enough off from 
what is really the age’of wonders. 

That opportunities are presented 
for employing an indefinitely great- 
er sum than we have yet realized 
in the cause of missions, is evident 
from the nature of things, and from 
indubitable testimony. No one 
will question the competency of tke 
late BisHop Heser to bear witness 
on such a question. In one of the 
letters in the Appendix to his in- 
teresting tour, are to be found the 
following remarks;—‘‘It is, in fact, 
the want of means on the part of 
the teachers, and not any invinci- 
ble repugnance, so often supposed 
to exist on the part of the Hindoos, 
which, in my opinion, must make 
the progress of the gospel slow in 
India. Those who think other- 
wise, have, I suspect, either never 
really desired the improvement 
which they affect to regard as im- 
possible, or by raising their expec- 
tations in the first instance too high, 
have been the cause of their own 
disappointment. 

‘‘It is obvious, even to a careless 
observer, that in Bengal, at least, 
the wealthier natives are imitating 
the English in very many’ particu- 
lars, and that a change, either for 
good or evil, of a most extensive 
and remarkable nature, is ferment- 
ing in the native mind; and I am 
convinced, from the success of the 
experiment so far as it has yet been 
tried, that nothing but the want of 
means prevents the introduction of 
schools, like those now supported 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in 
every village of Bengal, not only 
with the concurrence but with the 
gratitude of the natives. ”? 

Here, then, it is proved, beyond 
all question, that property to. any 
amount night be employed in India, 
for diffusing the knowledge of 
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Christianity by means of education. 
Itis not the want of opportunity, 
but the want of means which pre- 
vents more, inconceivably more, 
from being done in that vast portion 
of the earth. Can Christians know 
this, and not come forward. with 
double or treble the amount of any 
thing they have yet done? But, 
perhaps, i shall be told, that every 
body is doing to their uttermost. I 
deny it. Few, very few, can yet 


say they have done whatthey could. - 


Here and there may be found a 
rare instance of a person rising up 
nearly to the standard of their duty, 
and setting a bright example of ex- 
traordinary benevolence; but the 
great mass are wrapt up ina far too 
great degree of selfishness and 
worldly mindedness. The poor 
are doing, not only their share, but 
more than theirshare. But the ob- 
ject of my paper is to specify cer- 
tain classes of professing Chris- 
tians who are lamentably deficient 
in the grace of liberality. 

Perhaps I may mention, I, our 
more wealthy ministers. I concede, 


that by far the greater number of - 


the pastors of our churches are not 
in circumstances te contribute 
much of their substance to the cause 
of Christ; yet even the poorest of 
them should ,cast in their mife, 
by way of example to their flocks; 
but what they are deficient in pro- 
perty they should supply in influ- 
ence. It is to be feared, that in 
some few cases they are restrained 
from this by a mistaken and sel- 
fish policy, which leads them to cal- 
culate, that whatever their flocks 
give to public objects, will be so 
much substracted from their own 
salary. This is bad calculation; 
for giving, like every thing else, 
is a habit that strengthens by ex- 
ercise; and they who rarely put 
their hands in their pockets for for- 
eign objects, will not ordinarily 
dip very deep for their minister.— 
Did the pastors of our churches ex- 
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ert their proper and powerful influ- 
ence, -_ sum almost might be rai- 
sed for the cause of missions. But 
I now more particularly refer to 
the wealthier ministers of the gos- 
pel: to those whose large salaries 
enable them to command all the 
comforts, and most of the ]uxuries, 
of life; or whose private fortunes 
aid them to vie in splendour or el- 
egance with the richest members of 
their flocks. How can such men 
preach against the love of money, 
if they are seen intent upon hoard- 
ing; or against the love of the world, 
if they are surrounded by splen- 
dour; or upon liberality, if their 
contributions bear no proportion to 
their spendings? Those who advo- 
cate the missionary cause, should 
be themselves well known to be its 
liberal as well as its eloquent sup- 
porters. It is an easy’ thing to 
talk, is a remark often made. Min- 
isters, it is admitted, have just as 
much right to live in comfort, and 
even in luxury, as any of their hear- 
ers; but it is a question whether 
any of us have sucha right, while 
God’s cause needs and demands 
our superfluous wealth. The spi- 
rit of hoarding is out of place in any 
Christian’s mind, but most of all 
out of place in the bosom of a min- 
ister- Itis astonishing the influ- 
ence which a liberal pastor has 
over the minds of his flock; they 
cannot be backward, when he is 
forward to give, and he is appoint- 
ed to be an example, as of other 
things, so also of charity. 

2. Tue nicu are yet most la- 
mentably behind in the cause of 
Christ. By the rich, Ido not mean 
the great landed proprietors, or 
fund-holders; not the nobility and 
gentky)—-aiee) alas! of these, but 
ew connect themselves with the 
cause of Christ; though it is to be 
hoped the number is increasing. — 
By the rich, I mean the men who 
have either retired from business, 
with their comfortable competency 
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of one, two, or three thousand a! 

ear, and upwards; or who are still 
in trade with an income of the same 
amount. Many such I know, who 
are living in a style of comfort and 
elegance out of all proportion to the 
amount of their contributions to the 
claims of the world. They have 
their well-furnished houses, their 
plentiful table, their footman and 
carriage ; and, probably, content 
themselves with a guineaa year, to 
that object which embraces the pre- 
sent and eternal interests of the 
globe. Let them sum up all they 
do ina year for the cause of relig- 
ion generally, both at home and 
abroad, and it will not, perhaps, 
amount to thirty pounds,—a sum 
which, at least, they ought to con- 
tribute to the cause of missions a- 
lone. What sacrifice do they ever 
make for God or immortal souls? 
What self-denial do they ever en- 
dure? And yet, is not taking up 
the cross necessary to discipleship? 
Let them give ten, twenty, fifty 
pounds a year,—the penny or half- 
penny per week of their servant, or 
their poor neighbour, is still, by the 
rule of proportion, a greater sum; 
for the poor man gives so much from 
his necessaries, but the rich man 
gives, after all, only so much from 
his luxuries. Men are not yet suf- 
ficiently impressed with the respon- 
sibility attached to wealth; they are 
yet labouring under the delusion 
that they are proprietors rather than 
stewards; they are spending God’s 
peopery upon themselves; they are 
aying out upon their own comfort 
and elegance that which God de- 
mands for the improvement of his 
heritage. They do not believe the 
declarations of scripture, which as- 
sures us that we must give account, 
at the day of judgment, of all we 
possess. 

3. The Christians who inhabit 
small towns and villages are, gene- 
rally, far below their obligations. — 
The demands that are made upon 
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those that reside in the metropolis, 
and the large provincial towns, are 
inconceivable, except by those who 
dwell in them. The great public 
institutions of the age all look to 
cities and large towns for sup- 
port, either by auxiliary societies, 
collections, subscriptions, orall of 
them together. Then the local ob- 
jects of these places, both humane 
and religious, are so numerous as 
to make more calls upon the inhab- 
itants, than come from all other 
quarters besides upon the residents 
of a village or a small town. In 
addition, it should be stated, that 
the expenses of living are far greater 
in large places than in small ones, 
even where the style of living is 
the same. Instances, I am aware, 
exist of generous minds dwelling 
in the most obscure situations, and, 
from their retired nook, sending 
forth, like some abundant spring 
from its hidden source, the streams 
of their benevolent supply; men 
whose ideas swell beyond the lim- 
its often imposed, even upon the 
mind, by restricted localities; and 
who hear the groans of creation, 
and see its tears, even in their rus- 
tic retreats; but such instances are 
rare, and, generally speaking, the 
inhabitants of such places do not 
come up to the standard of their 
obligations. They have few or no 
local claims, except, perhaps, those 
of two or three poor families, who 
often receive assistance from their 
bounty: they have on this account, 
the more to spare, were they dispo- 
sed to give it, for the cause of reli- 
gion. In many cases, perhaps in 
most, the stinted benevolence of 
such persons arises more from 
want of consideration than from sel- 
fishness; they have never thought 
of their obligations; accustomed to 
give their guinea a year to the Mis- 
sionary Society when it has been 
called for, they think they have done 
their duty when this is paid, and 
stand released from all further de- 
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mands. I am acquainted with 
Christians of this description, who 
are living in habits of comfort and 
even elegance, and who, in many 
things, are really generous; but they 
have never seriously considered 
their obligations to the cause of 
Christ at large, and beyond their oc- 
casional guinea subscription, never 
dream of doing more; to whom, how- 
ever, ten or twenty pounds a year, 
where they now give only one, would 
be in proportion to the scale of their 
expenditure upon themselves. 

4. Unmarried persons of both 
sexes; widows and widowers with 
smallor nofamilies, but possessed of 
considerable property; are frequent- 
ly to be found, who are deficient in 
liberality. Most of us are acquaint- 
ed with such, and have been both 
astonished and grieved to see those, 
who made a profession of evangeli- 
cal religion, hoarding for they know 
not whom or what, instead of lay- 
ing out their superfluous property 
for the spread of religion. It is 
difficult to conceive in what way 
their conscience can avoid the 
sense of obligation: property comes 
in at the stated periods of payments 
their store at home, or their accu- 
mulation at their banker’s, is alrea- 
dy so great that they know not how 
to dispose of it: to spend it upon 
themselves is impossible; they have, 
probably, no needy relatives to 
whom it might be matter of duty to 
give a portion of it, and yet, a- 
midst the perplexity occasioned by 
the question, ‘*What shall I do 
with it??? they never think of the 
claims of God. Have they never 
heard, then, of the Missionary So- 
ciety? Yes; they read the “Chron- 
icle,”” perhaps, every month, but 
obviously only for entertainment, 
or else a hundred pounds at a time 
would be devoted to the great work 
of spreading the gospel through the 
earth. I myself know maiden la- 
dies of fortune, and bachelors, with- 
out needy dependents, to whom the 
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occasional donation of five hundred 
pounds would be nothing oppres- 
sive, but who perhaps, give only 
their guinea a year, and would 
think themselves wonderously gen- 
erous, if their benevolence expand- 
ed into five pounds. Let such per- 
sous consider the age in which they 
live, the opportunities for useful- 
ness which present themselves, the 
amount of property they possess, 
their accountability to Christ for 
the uttermost farthing,—and ,with- 
hold any longer if they can. 

5. Foung persons, who, though 
they live with their parents, possess 
a separate income at their own dis- 
posal, are often less liberal than they 
should be. They shelter them- 
selves from obligation, or rather at- 
tempt to do so, behind parental be- 
nevolence, especially where their 
father is a man of generous habits. 
But is this the right way to improve 
a father’s noble example,—to make 
it a substitute, instead of a model, 
for filial excellence! If young 
peter: whether male or female, 

ave a separate and controllable in- 
come, they are under solemn obli- 
gation to give a large portion of it 
to the cause of Christ. ‘They have 
no domestic claims or anxieties to 
meet and to sustain, and as to per- 
sonal expenses, these ought to be 
brought within as narrow a com- 
es as possible, that they might 

ave the more to give away. ‘The 
young person that begins life with 
the spirit of hoarding, is setting 
out the wrong way; and if a profes- 
sing Christian, is violating the most 
solemn and pressing obligations. 

These ‘are amongst the many 


. . 5 . . 
who, in this age of active philan- 


thropy, appear to me to be sadly 
deficient in the grace of Christian 
liberality. If any of them shall 
happen to cast their eyes over this 
paper, I do beseech them to give 
the subject their most serious consi- 
deration. Let them not be offend- 


ed, and, in a mood of anger, rail at 
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the writer as an accuser of his breth- 

ren. He is no accuser, but an ex- 

postulating friend, anxious for the 

well being of the world, and the 

greater perfection of the church; 

one who is humbled on his own ac- 
count that he has done‘ so little, 

and determines, by God’s grace to 

do more. Let us all bear in re- 

collection, THE RESPONSIBILITY 

WHICH ATTACHES TO PROPERTY.— 

This one idea, if we believe and 

feel it, will check the vile, sordid, 

and detestable spirit of hoarding, 

which has so completely possessed 
the heart of many professing Chris- 
tians. Six hundred millions of the 
human race, are at this moment ei- 
ther Pagans or-Mahometans, to say 
nothing of a hundred and fifty ‘mil- 
lions more of Papists, Jews, Infi- 
dels, and awfully erroneous profes- 
sors of Christianity; every one of 
this utterly inconceivable multitude 
has an immortal soul—by far the 
greater part of them are certainly 
sinking to the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death—God in his mercy has 
provided the means of their everlas- 
ting happiness, and in his inscruta- 
ble plans has left it to his people to 
extend these means to the perishing 
millions—opportunities are now of- 
fered tous all, to diffuse the savour 
of the knowledge of Christ to the 
ends of the earth; and, with all this 
before our eyes, let us estimate, if 
we can, the guilt of either hoarding 
or spending more than is meet; and 
of withholding more than we ought, 
from the cause of missions. ‘Tell 
me not of the sum raised the past 
year; for I do not hesitate to say, 
that an amount equal to this ought 
to be raised, and might with ease be 
raised, by sums of five pounds and 
upwards; and an equal amount of 
lesser sums, down to the pennies of 
the poor. We must enlarge the 


scale of our liberality: instead of 
remaining at units, we must go on 
to the tens, hundreds, and thou 
sands; the wants of the world de 
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mand it; Christian principles de- 
mand it; our own profession as the 
disciples of Christ demand it; the 
calls of the various societies demand 
it; our circumstances are‘equal to 
it; and nothing but our unbelief and 
selfishness prevent it. 


From the Episcopal Watchman. 
PASTORAL VISITS. 


Mr. Editor,—I was particularly 
pleased with some remarks in the 
31st number of the Watchman, re- 
lating to pastoral visits. ‘They so 
exactly coincide with my own ideas 
upon the subject, that I cannot for- 
bear expressing my approbation, 
and adding a few observations; 


though I fear they will not be con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to 
meet with much attention from 
our readers. ‘The very great neg- 
ect of the duty alluded to, by a 
great proportion of the clergy, has 


been much censured and deeply 
deplored by many of their parish- 
ioners. It appears tome that more 
good is accomplished by private 
than by public admonitions; that 
the clergy are solemnly bound to 
attend to it, no one will deny. 
One of the questions in the office 
for the ordering of Priests is— 
‘*Will you be ready to use both 
public and private monitions, as 

well to the sick as tothe whole 
_ within your cure, as need shall re- 
quire and occasion shall be giv- 
en??? How can he reply —*‘I will, 
the Lord being my helper,” and 
yet live among a_ people hunger- 
ing for the bread of life, and neg- 
lect administering to their wants, 
except in occasional addresses 
from the pulpit? Almost every 
family belonging to the parish of 
which I am a member, are delight- 
ed to receive visits from their cler- 
gyman, and consider them as ben- 
eficial in many respects. If, then, 
those who are in health stand in 
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need of a spiritual physician, how 
much more necessary is his pres- 
ence to such of his parishioners as 
are languishing on a bed of sick- 
ness, or suffering from a lingering 
disease which often prevents them 
from attending the public worship 
of God! Those only who have pass- 
ed the many solitary and melan- 
choly hours to which all invalids 
are subject, can form an_idea of the 
ardent desire they feel for the so- 
ciety of some one who can ‘allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way.”” 
In this life they can hope for but 
little enjoyment: their pleasures 
must be derived from a higher and 
purer source: and who is so well 
qualified to direct them to the true 
fountain of bliss, as the minister of 
God? Those who are deprived of 
health, and reside in remote situa- 
tions, have in general but few to 
cheer their solitude. The young, 
the gay, and the happy, “pass by 
on the other side,”? and seek com- 
panions whose pursuits and feelings 
are more in unison with their own. 
What then can be more heart-cheer- 
ing to the sufferer, than the society 
and conversation of a beloved pas- 
tor?. If it is thus comforting to 
those who have in some degree 
‘‘tasted that the Lord is gracious,” 
and have found support from the 
consolations of religion in the try- 
ing hour, how Bhi Laie strongly 
does duty call the faithful shepherd 
to the bed-side of the poor and the 
ignorant of his flock, who have no- 
thing but misery to look forward to 
in this life—no friendly guide to di- 
rect them to the paths of peace, and 
to tell them of a world beyond the 
grave, where there is no more suf- 
fering, no poverty or pain, no more 
death! Wow happy must that cler- 
gyman feel, whose conscience does 
not upbraid him with an omission 
of these sacred duties! How much 
more pleasure will he derive from 
their performance, than in frequent- 
ing the society of the rich, the gay 
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and the prosperous, or in being so 
engrossed with his family cares, as 
to think he has no leisure toattend 
to the souls of those committed to 
his charge! There is a fearful 
doom pronounced in Scripture up- 
on the watchman who does not warn 
the wicked from his evil way; and 
should a soul be lost through the 
negligence of the pastor, will he 
not be considered'in some degree 
answerable at the great day, when 
he is called upon to give an account 
of his aauhetatlas But how great 
will be the happiness of the faithful 
minister at that day, if, through the 
blessing of the Almighty upon his 
labours, he can say, “behold me 
and the children whom Thou hast 
given me.” 

Perhaps the perusal of these has- 
tily written remarks may remind 
some clergyman, that he has it in 
his power to contribute much to the 
comfort of his fellow-beings, by oc- 
easionally spending an hour or two 
with any one who has long been 

Aw Invaip. 


From the Episcopal Register. 


‘*TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE 
SHOULD Go.” 


The first thing to be done for the 
religious improvement of children 
is to procure them an admission 
into the Christian Covenant.— 
When the Covenant was first estab- 
lished with Abraham, this duty was 
enjoined. Circumcision was ap- 
pointed as a token of the Covenant, 
between God and his Church, and 
was to be applied to children in 
succeeding generations. That Co- 
venant was to be durable even to 
the end of the world. It is spo- 
ken of in the Old Testament as a 
vine with its branches, and as a 
vineyard planted with vines and 
fruit-trees; representing the people 
that belong toit. In the new Tes- 


tament it is described under the 
same figures. It is a vineyard, 
which had been occupied by the 
Jews, but was to be taken from 
them, and given to the Gentiles.— 
(Matt. 21; 41.) It is a tree of which 
the Jews had been branchés; but 
some of them were broken off be- 
cause of unbelief and Gentiles were 
grafted in. (Rom. 11; 17.) The 
same Covenant then continues 
among us, as among the Jews; and 
baptism is the ceremony, by which 
people are received into it. Though 
the law was added in the time of 
Moses, and taken away in the time 
of Christ; (Gal. 3; 19.) Yet the 
Covenant existed before, and now 
continues to exist; and children, as 
much as ever, arejentitled to its 
privileges. Indeed the right of ad- 
mission is extended. The Apostle 
represents, (Gal. 3; 28.) that there 
is now no difference between male 
and female, but all stand upon one 
footing. —And we may expect spir- 
itual advantages from their being 
admitted into the Covenant.. The 
tree planted in the vineyard, whe- 
ther great or small, is in a more 
favourable situation for growth and 
fruitfulness, than the one standing 
in the barren wilderness. It may 
indeed be cut down, after a time, 
in case of neglect: So the branch 
may be broken off from the vine or 
the tree, as our Lord and the Apos- 
tle teach us, in case it neglects to 
produce fruit. But still it is a val- 
uable privilege to be placed there, 
and to enjoy the nourishment and 
cultivation which are ‘there afford- 
ed. And I confidently believe, 
that one material reason of the 
carelessness, which prevails among 
young people in many places, is, that 
they are not baptised, nor. early 
taught the solemn obligations of the 
Christian Covenant. 

But this is only the beginning of 
the work. ‘The tender plant must 
not only be placed in the vineyard, 
but it must there be cultivated, by 
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every means which the Dresser of 
the vineyard has devised, in order 
that it may grow and flourish and 
bring forth fruit. Children are by 
nature depraved; and though early 
united to our Lord’s visible body, 

et they must become spiritually 
united with him in heart, or they 
cannot partake of his salvation. 
By nature they know not God, nor 
themselves, nor their duty. But 
the Lord has provided the most 
ample means for their instruction; 
and it is the business of the parent 
to see that the means be applied. 
The divine word is given, compri- 
sing a general system of sacred 
truth; and it is his business to urge 
it upon them as the prime fountain 
of religious knowledge. This word 
he should hold up to them as deci- 
sive authority on all religious sub- 
jects. He should read it diligently 
and teach them to read it,—should 
instruct them at home, and put 
them in a way of all proper instruc- 
tion hunail.-Tiooh hen never been 
a time, since the Apostles’ days, 
when the Church has used such 
great exertions, as at present, for 
the spiritual improvement of her 
children. Besides the common 
preaching of the Gospel, whieh is 
unusually clear and frequent, we 
have Sunday and Bible schools, and 
abundance of explanatory tracts, 
for their instruction. The spirit- 
ual food is set before them on every 
side; and various expedients are 
used to make them receive it. The 
ministers and leading members of 
the Church call upon them, and of- 
fer them the bread of life, and take 
unwearied pains to urge it upon 
them. The Sabbath is more than 
ever devoted to the purpose of pub- 
lic instruction; Bibles are ready to 
be given to supply the destitute; 
religious books of every description 
can be easily procured; christians 
are daily praying for the rising gen- 
eration; and what can be done 
more; what more can be done for 
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the vineyard, than is now done? 
See to it, ye parents, as you re- 
gard the favour of God and the wel- 
fare of your children,—see that 
they improve the privileges thus 
kindly set before them. As they 
are ignorant and depraved, see that 
they attend upop every means of 
divine instruction. Not only teach 
them the word at home; but take 
them to the public sanctuary, that 
there they may learn it, and have 
it impressed upon their minds by 
the exhortations and prayers of the 
Church. You devote much time 
and expense to their improvement 
in wholly knowledge, because you 
think it necessary to their present 
good. And is sacred knowledge 
of no consequence to them? With- 
out it they will never become ac- 
quainted with their sinfulness, nor 
with the way of recovery and salva- 
tion. Without it their characters, 
even in this life, will never be truly 
virtuous and holy: give them what 
other learning you will, iftheir minds 
are never stored with religious 
principles, you have no security for 
their general conduct. Even for 
their present good, and for your 
own good in advanced years, see 
that they are instructed in divine 
truth. As far as you can, make 
them acquainted with their lost 
condition. Make them see, that 
they are sinners, that they need 
mercy, and that there is no mercy 
for them, but through deep repen- 
tance, and ‘humble trust in the Lord 
Jesus. Let their religious improve- 
ment be the prime object of your 
parental care. When you go to the 
house of God, leave them not at 
home to spend the sacred day in 
idleness or sin. Youth is the most 
important season of their lives. If 
they spend it without gaining all 
necessary knowledge, the injury 
probably will never be repaired. 
See that their minds, from child- 
hood to mature age, are formed to 
habits of serious study and reflec- 
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tion. Thus shall “they understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God.”’ 


}——___—_] 


CATECHISMS. 


Mr. Editor,—There is no pecu- 


larity of the present age which a 
reflecting Christian will contem- 
plate with greater pleasure, than 
that distinguishing confidence in 
the Holy Scriptures, which it gen- 
erally reveals. Our Bible Society 
has almost realized the miracle of 
Pentecost; and a National Bible 
Class Society has been formed, the 
doris object of which, is, I be- 
ieve, to induce every Christian 
shepherd to lead the younger por- 
tion of his charge (spem gregis) 
into these green pastures of salva- 
tion. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that we are in danger of be- 
ing betrayed into a departure from 
this characteristic principle of the 
times in which we live by the num- 
berless little catechetical pamph- 
lets, of all sorts and sizes, and 
suited to every age, that are con- 
stantly issuing from the press. It 
seems to me that I have met with 
a half dozen of them amongst the 
aa of a single Society. 

ow | confess that I look upon all 
these anomalous little productions 
with suspicion. I am afraid that 
they will make our children con- 
tented to receive their religion at 
second hand. Why should we 
lead them from the fountain of liv- 
ing waters to broken cisterns hewn 
out by mortal hands? Why should 
we exchange the broad canal of 
revelation, with its copious streams, 
and its unpolluted channel, for 
any of the little conduit pipes, 
which men have manufactured (de- 
filed as they too often are with the 
feculence of human infirmity, and 
contracted to the dimensions of 
human prejudice) when our ob- 
ject is to convey to the hundreds 


and thousands of ‘‘babes in Christ, ”’ 
that the church carries in her arms 
‘the sincere milk of the word??? 
Why should a Christian pastor pre- 
sent a bucket-full to his thirsty 
flock at the very time that, in im- 
itation of the Chief Shepherd, he is 
(or ought to be) ERE them 
along the verdant margin of a bot- 
tomless and boundless sea, by 
whese ‘‘still waters”? they may be 
securely refreshed? 

Ah! Sir, I amsafraid of this ris- 
ing disposition to make the word of 
man supercede the word of God. 
It looks too much like an attempt 
to substitute the priest for the Di- 
vinity. It is too near akin to that 
singular delusion (an honest one I 
believe in my heart) which would 
prohibit the scriptures from going 
out on their mission of mercy un- 
less the Prayer Book can go along, 


.to explain their meaning, and pre- 


vent them from leading the people 
into error. 

Do not mistake me. I am not 
a member of that band of Quixotic 
theologians who are beating the 
drum so loudly in some of our con- 
gregations, and preaching up a cru- 
sade against all creeds, confessions, 
and articles of faith, as wild as the 
one that of old set fire to the wits of 
Peter the Hermit. No, Sir, I am 
the friend and not the opposer of 
well constructed religious formu- 
laries. ‘They are good in their 
place; but like every thing else, bad 
when out of place. No man has 
rejoiced more than myself when I 
have heard the battle axe of the en- 
emy reget against the portals 
of that fortification which the 
church has thrown up around her 
sacred treasures, to perceive that 
each successive blow only served to 
prove how impregnable is the ram- 
part thus lawlessly assailed. 

Religious formularies should, I 
think, be principally intended, not 
for instruction, but defence; not to 
inculcate opinions, but to exclude 
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them; not to convey truth, but to 
keep out error; not to enlighten the 
ignorance of children, but restrain 
the licentious learning of philoso- 
phers. . This is their peculiar pro- 
vince; when carried _be¥ond this, 
there is danger of making them 
take the place of that which is the 
best, because the appointed vehicle 
of religious knowledge. The sa- 
cred volume, while it contains nour- 
ishment for the intellect of an an- 
gel, has food for the understanding 
of achild. He who made the in- 
fant mind, who *‘knows what is in 
man,” and who with such inimita- 
ble condescention takes these little 
ones in his arms to bless them, has 
given to his ‘*babes,”’ as their pe- 
culiar portion, that sweet maternal 
aliment with which the bosom of 
the church has been copiously sup- 
plied. Oh let us never wrong them 
so far as to let them quench their 
thirst, not with this pure and holy 
beverage, but with the dirty waters 
that are constantly oozing trom the 
puddles of human prejudice. 

1 am persuaded, Sir, that scrip- 
tural truth is never so likely to pro- 
duce its appropriate influence upon 
the heart and conscience, as when 
it is expressed in the simple, ap- 
propriate, and inspired language of 
the scriptures. Upon this subject, 
suffer me to quote the words of an 
eloquent divine—‘*What can be 
the cause, that in hearing the gos- 
pel it is the scripture quoted which 
produces the a scriptural ef- 
fect?’ What can be the cause that 
when a sinner comes into deep 
troubles of conscience, it is no mat- 
ter what his minister may say to 
him, unless he produces texts of 
scripture? What is the reason that 
old saints betake themselves to no- 
thing but reading the scriptures? 
What can be the reason that ata 
death-bed a minister of the gospel 
depends on nothing else than texts 
. of scripture? Go through the whole 
épiritual concerns of the whole hu- 
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man race, and put appropriate ques- 
tions on each particular occurrence, 
and then tell me what can be the 
reason that we can produce no spir- 
itual effect, no effect which we 
judge connected with salvation, b 
any other instrument than the Bi- 
ble.” 

We look to ages past, and call 
them dark ages, when ministers of 
the gospel were projecting and man- 
ufacturing a hundred thousand laws 
and forms and ceremonies, for the 
promotion of Christian piety among 
men.—All the while these minis- 
ters, themselves never thought of 
the Bible; or if they thought of it, 
they said it is too difficult for the 
common people to understand; or 
it is not sufficient to direct and 
regulate the present age; or what- 
ever they said, they must have 
thought that the cause of truth and 
piety requires some human aid and 
regulations not provided for in the 
Bible; and so they went to work to 
supply the desideratum. They 
made bad work of it undoubtedly; 
we all see that; and we cry, why 
did not these ministers study the 
Bible themselves; and why did they 
not diffuse it among the people? O, 
the reason is obvious; they actually 
thought that if the Bible were let 
loose in the world, it would turn 
the world upside down, and banish 
all rational piety. They have ac- 
tually told us as much; and that we 
might the more readily believe 
them, they have taken the trouble 
to have the matter decided in pres- 
byteries, synods, and councils, in 
all the infallible dignity which hu- 
man impotence.can confer upon hu- 
man folly. 

After all the pious pains of the 
ministry to keep the Bible from do- 
ing mischief in the church of God, 
it at last got out into the world, 
and began its tremendous opera- 
tions. The people were soon as 
wise as their priests. They were 
surrounded by the glorious light of 
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heaven; and all the surly brood of 
errors, corruptions, and encroach- 
ments, that loved darkness rather 
than light, fled away for ever. Mr. 


* Editor, let us beware how we take 


one retrogressive step towards this 
former state of vassalage and igno- 
rance. And, Sir, the boast which 
some of us are so fond of flourish- 
ing in the face of our Roman Cath- 


olic opposers, that ‘‘the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants,’ will never be appro- 
priate until all our human Bibles 
shall be thrown into the fire, or at 
least dislodged from that place in 
our churches and our.schools, which 
can only be safely occupied by the 
simple, unadulterated oracles of 
God.—|[ Philadelphia Recorder. 





Poetry. 


FOR THE THEOLOGICAL REPERTORY. 


James v. 13. 


“6 13 any among you afflicted? Let him pray.” 


Aye—kneel in prayer— 
Let early morn, and stilly night, 
The glorious sun, and starry light, 
Still find us there. 


Our God is love— 
Our frail, weak, erring race to save, 
His prophet-blazon’d Son he gave, 
And Holy Dove. 


He bids us pray, 
When our weak heart, by sin oppressed, 
Is torn by woes, by cares depressed, 
And hopes decay— 


Then kneel in prayer— 





No sigh that heaves the broken heart— 


No word that would its praise impart—” 


Is lost in air. 


Come, Holy Dove! 
Bid our wild human passions cease, 
Shed o’er our heart a holy peace, 
Like that above. 


Kneel, kneel in prayer— 
O Thou: forever throned on high, 
Yet listing to the ravens’ cry, 

Come, meet us here; 


And let us feel 
A grateful sense of sins forgiven, 


Sweet foretaste of the joys of heaven, 
While thus we kneel. 


I D. T. 
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Review. | , 


From the Christian Advocate. 


Tue author of the following Es- 
say, does not give it the title ofa 
Review; but as it is one in fact, we 
place it in this department of our 
work. We welcome it to our pages, 
although it relates to writings which 
partake less of a religious character 
than any others which have hereto- 
fore been reviewed in our Miscella- 
ny. But, in truth, the popular lite- 
rature of the day, has a very pow- 
erful bearing both on morals and 
religion; and for this reason, the 
friends of religion should wateh it 
narrowly, and do all that they law- 
fully may to check its influence 
when its, tendency is injurious, and 
to promote it, so far as it is favour- 
able to moral purity and revealed 
truth. Against the vileness of some 
of the poetick effusions of Byron 
and Moore, and the mischievous 
character of some of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, we have, as occasion 
offered, borne our testimony. We 
are glad that our countryman Ir- 
ving is not justly liable to the cen- 
sure which those Englishmen have 
deserved; and deserved in far larger 
measure than they have yet receiv- 
ed. If our correspondent’s estimate 
be just, the tendency of Irving’s 
writings is on the whole salutary. 
We have to eonfess, that we have 
not read enough of them to form a 
general estimate for ourselves—In 
this, and in all other respects, our 
correspondent must stand on his 
own merits. He discovers a large 
and familiar acquaintance with ele- 
gant literature, in its various de- 
partments; and criticises many wri- 
ters besides Irving, and characte- 
rizes painters and sculptors, as well 
as poets, historians, and novelists. 
Indeed, in reading his paper, we 
were remindéd of what a reviewer 
said of the poem, entitled ‘The 
Pursuits of Literature’—that the 


“lines were little more than pegs to 
hang the notes upon.”? But the arti- 
cle is a pleasant one, and we think 
it will be particularly acceptable, 
and we hope useful, to those of our 
young readers—we have some such 
—who love to cultivate taste in 
connexion with Christian piety. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE WRITINGS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


It is consistent with the object of 
Religious periodical Publications, 
to notice from time to time, works 
of literary merit, as they successive- 
ly appear from the press. It is 
equally consistent with the design 
of such publications, occasionally to 
present to their readers, moral es- 
timates of works which have long 
been known, and the reputation of 
which may be considered as some- 
what established. In the latter 
class we place the writings of Ir- 
ving. He is justly looked upon as 
among the popular writers of the 
day and as one Who would have 
been no discredit to the company 
of wits that adorned the reign of 
Anne, or that other company, that 
graced the reign of George the 
Third. Lord Byron is said to have 
told a young American on his tra- 
vels in Italy, that as a prose writer, 
Irving was second only to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; but perhaps he meant 
nothing more by this compliment, 
than that he himself was the first 
poet of the age. 

No person, sufficiently familiar 
with the literature of the last twen- 
ty-five years to entitle him to bea 
judge, can fail to believe that some 
chanye for the better has taken 
place, in the materials which com- 
pose it. If, within this period, some 
writers have appeared, whose licen- 
tiousness is glaring, we should still 
feel indebted to the change alluded 
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-down the foibles of men, and treats 
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to, for those deep and affecting 
views which we entertain of their 
depravity. This reformation has, 
doubtless, been partly owing to the 
multiplication of religious journals, 
and the inflexibility with which their 
conductors have pressed, even upon 
men high in intellect, the claims of 
religion. In this way, much good 
has been done; and even allowing, 
that no consequence had followed 
but the one of banishing that im- 
purity, which has often disfigured 
works of taste, that consequence 
alone would have justified all the 
pains used for its attainment. But 
may we not calculate on consequen- 
ces better still, when religious jour- 
nals become increasingly faithful 
to their solemn trust? 

Some of the writings of Irving 
are distinguished, not only by pre- 
‘tensions to pleasantry, but by sheer 
H[e notes 


of them in a facetious and good na- 
tured way. It is often said, that 
men love to laugh better than to 
cry, and this propensity will ac- 
count in part, for the steady popu- 
darity of Irving’s earlier works. We 
feel not opposed to a display of in- 
mocent mirth, even if indulged at 
our own expense; for if man is, un- 
der all circumstances, to wear a 
sombre aspect, we know not why 
his Creator endowed him with risi- 
ble organs. ‘The wit of Addison 
and Steele often plays, like a jasper 
fountain, about the eccentricities 
and obliquities which appear in the 
personal conduct of their species; 
but Johnson always takes men to 
task upon the point of their great 
moral delinquencies. Irving cer- 
tainly bears no likeness to the great 
English moralist; for he has uttered 
no precepts or maxims which de- 
serve the name of oracular. But we 
should have advertised the reader, 
that we design no analysis of the 
playful productions of this gentle- 
man, who is allowed by all, to be 
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a wit, and an elegant polite scho- 
lar. 

. It seems somewhat questionable, 
whether a good or evil influence be 
connected with crossing the water. 
Some appear to think that the grand 
voyage, 1s apt to spoil our authors; 
and that even our preachers are not 
totally exempt from its bad effects. 
Be this as it may, we like to look 
at Irving before . counted one, in 
the coteries-of transatlantick Liter- 
ati. He appears every way, more 
simple and winning, when stirring 
briskly about his native creeks, in 
sight of the black pilgrim ship com- 
ing in from the deep, or the plough- 
man as he turns his bright share, 
on the brow of some adjacent hill. 
He tells us in his Memoir of Camp- 
bell, that Gertrude of Wyoming 
has rendered our country general- 
ly, and of course “Pennsylvania in 
particular, classick ground. This 
achievement of the poet might have 
taught his biographer, that there is 
no deficiency in our country, on the 
score of materials for talent to work 
upon; butgthat the deficiency lies in 
the laziness of our talented men. The 
complaint is frequently urged that 
our country is young—a wilderness 
—its frontiers tracked by Indians— 
destitute of those grand historical 
incidents, which the lapse of time 
renders venerable—with a mass of 
population rudely formed, and still 
forming, from all nations. But it 
is not required that genius should 
concern itself about any thing that 
is not here, for then its delineations 
would not be true to nature. 

The Sketch Book purports to be 
a collection of descriptive Essays, 
the materials of which are drawn, 
principally, from a campaign view 
of English scenery and English 
manners. ‘The papers composing 
it, are not written in a style pithy 
and sententious, but in a style run- 
ning and irregular. Some of the 
numbers evidently want graphick 
power, and others are surcharged 
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with sensibility. The writer some- 
times employs a-luxuriant pencil, 
when he should have used a crayon. 
Irving does not excel in terseness 
and condensation; and yet conden- 
sation is an important quality in the 
present copiousness of literar 

works. The principal praise which 
can be awarded to the author of the 
Sketch Book is, that he has caught 
the spirit, and copied the manner, 
of the best English writers. Asan 


_Essayist, he is not so weighty as 


Lord Clarendon, but he is better 
suited to the popular taste; nor has 
he the careless simplicity of Ad- 
dison, but he surpasses him in 
strength. He possesses not’ the 
broad humour of Swift; but incom- 
parably excels him, in chasteness 
and furtiveness of wit. He has not 
the pungent mental vigour of Young, 
but is chargeable with much fewer 
violations of taste. In fact, Irving 
is more properly compared with the 
writers of the Augustan age of En- 
glish literature, than with those of 
a more modern date; because there 
isa union in his mind, of the ele- 
gant with the antiquated. He 
seems to be perfectly familiar with 
the literature of England as far back 
as the time of Chaucer: and to this 
acquaintance with English writers 
he is probably indebted, for the mel- 
low rural taste, with whigh his mind 
is embued. This: rural taste ap- 

ears in the antique structures rear- 
ed by the skill of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. The muse of Shakspeare, too, 
frequently cools his ardent genius 
in the shade of ‘*the good green 
wood;”? and even Milton often un- 
clasps from his waist the zone of 
his regal poetical sovereignty, and 
culls the yellow cowslips and prim- 
rose flowers of ‘‘the queen of 
months.” ‘The same taste appears 
in the minor poets. It meets us, 
in the romantic strains of Surrey, 
in the local descriptions of Den- 
ham, in the insinuating effusions of 
Prior, and in the streaming afflu- 
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ence of Thompson. It is not ab- 
sent from the sunlight creations of 
Collins, from the cumbrous magni- 
ficence of Darwin, from the unruf- 
fled numbers of Goldsmith, or from 
the stately meditations*of Johnson. 
Gay, in his shepherd’s Week, has 
attempted to disenchant Rural Life 
and to exercise this rural spirit; but 
poets still love to be haunted. 
After this account of the design 
of the Sketch Book, the reader will 
robably be surprised to learn, that 
its author has been severely censu- 
red, in one of the English Reviews, 
for not making it the vehicle of his 
political opinions. But we can con- 
ceive of nothing more inappropri- 
ate, than the introduction of politi- 
cal matter into such a work. It 
would have been like bringing the 
ruggedness of Salvator or Leisman, 
to spoil the soft colouring and finish 
of Claude of Lorraine. The Bar- 
oness De Stael, it is true, scarcely 
arrived in England, before she en- 
tered into elaborate speculations up- 
on the British Constitution. But 
it must be remembered that the Ba- 
roness was driven thither by des- 
potism, whereas Irving is a volun- 
tary, cheerful and loving exile from 
his country. The Baroness look- 
ed upon the freedom of the British 
Constitution as a discovery—but Ir- 
ving had no discoveries to make 
about the.rights ofman. The Bar- 
oness probably anticipated English 
freedom for her country; but Irving 
could only have hoped for a contin- 
uance to his country of a liberty 
far superior to that which England 
guarantees to her nobles and her 
peasantry. Add to this, that the 
mind of the one was grave and 
philosophical, whilst the mind of 
the other is buoyant and mercurial. 
American statesmen may speculate 
much, on that commerce which belts 
the coasts of Britain; but the man 
of letters will make for the interior 
of her shires, in search of the tomb 
in which genius reclines, or the 
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bosky haunts of his favourite Essay- 
ists, or of rivers that have been led 
from their seclusion to the broad 
ocean of immortality, by inspired 
minstrels. No mancan excel, un- 
less he has a plan marked out, and 
's accustomed to keep in view his 
peculiar objects, and his appropri- 
ate pursuits. That Literary men 
are entitled to their political opin- 
ions, we hold as an axiom; but the 
noisy expression of them is forbid- 
den, by the mildness of their pur- 
suits. Had thisrule been observed, 
Prior and Steele, Miltonand Swift, 
might have escaped disappointments 
and Butler, Cumberland, Burns, 
and Montgomery, might have avoi- 
ded severe trials. With these 
views, we are prepared to enter 
Bracebridge Hall, with Irving as 
our Pioneer. 

Bracebridge Hall is a superior 
work to the Sketch Book. Its pa- 
pers are written with brevity and 
neatness, and apparently without 
much effort. In the preference ex- 
pressed for this performance, we 
differ very widely from the most of 
this gentleman’s readers. But our 
opinion, is not important enough, to 
bring reasons to justify it. Let the 
difference be resolved into a mat- 
ter of mere taste. We would rather 
go with a portrait painter into a fa- 
mily, than upon an open excursion; 
and we like Irving as a painter of 
manners best, when he concentrates 
his attention upon a home scene. 
However rare the talents of an au- 
thor may be, he will not excite a 
lasting interest by descriptions of 
the face of nature alone; and there 
is a preponderance of this kind of 
writing in the Sketch Book. De 
Foe understood this perfectly. He 
could have awakened but a feeble 
impression about a’ desert Island, 
unless he had placed upon it a be- 
ing like ourselves. It has been 


said that Robinson Crusoe, is a 
work suited only to the vulgar; but 
it had the singular honour of reform- 


ing the reckless habits of Gessner, 
the poet of Zurich, who, as a mere 
pastoral poet, is superior to Mos- 
chus and Bion, among the ancients, 


and to Shenstone, and even Pope. 


among the moderns. Other works 
may illustrate a moral, or termin- 
ate in a useful lesson, but this work 
teems with morals in every page. 
We read in it the omnipresence of 
the Deity, the concentration of his 
care on a lonely creature, the pow- 
er of truth inherent in the Scrip- 
tures, the necessity of mechanical 
arts, and the chain which encloses 


man and inferior creatures within . 


the same circle of sympathy. In 
Bracebridge Hall its author descri- 
bes the productions of the seasons, 
the pleasures of horticulture, the 
peculiarities of visiters, or the whims 
of his fellow inmates—the blue or 
saffron birds th frequent the 
grounds, and the delights of reading 
and conversation. Irving here fol- 
lows in the wake of English rural 
writers, generally, and of Cowper 
in particular, though he does not 
possess his fine religious tact. The 
remark too, is as just in its appli- 
cation to Bracebridge Hall as to the 
Rasselas of Dr. Johnson, that the 
writer no where places his persona- 
ges in attitudes that excite a com- 
pletely absorbing interest. 

We believe that the Tales of a 
Traveller come next in the order of 
Irving’s works. But we fear it was 
in vain, that 


He left his cell; his pilgrim staff he bore, 
And fixed his scallop, in his hat before. 


This work is without invention, 
and unworthy the talents of its au- 
thor. He has attempted in it some 
scenes of dark depravity, but he 
will never like Schiller, turn men 
into robbers by the force of his ge- 
nius. Irving, however, has lately 
appeared, in the graver character 
of an historian. He has more than 
compensated for his failure in the 
preceding work, by this sound and 
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substantial contribution to the mass 
of literature. No doubt he enter- 
ed upon the execution of his task 
with all that vivid filial affection, 
which each American feels for the 
memory of Columbus. But his style 
is much more subdued in this, than 
in his other performances., Nota 
few seriously scrupled, whether Ir- 
ving held a pen sufficiently strong 
to record the deeds of the great 
Genoese adventurer. But he has 
pas all doubts to flight, and proved 

imself as elegant an historian as 
Gillies, Roscoe, or Southey. Nor 
is this the first time that a man of 
taste and sentiment has distinguish- 
ed himself in history. . The ancient 
historians are immensely valuable, 
though they sometimes give too much 
play to fancy. In Homer, Virgil, 
and Lucan, we see taste united 
with the basis of historical facts; 
and in Tasso and Camoens, among 
the moderns, poetry and history, 
like twin birds, sing in unison. The 
author of the Henriade has given 
us, in his Charles XII. a summary 
but complete view of a bustling he- 
ro. The style of Cesar is well sui- 
ted to recording the unceremonious 
marclf of an army; but the historian 
should be able to expatiate with el- 
oquence, on each inspiring event. 
Hume was a distinguished histo- 
rian; but he had too much bigotry 
to be impartial, and too much craf- 
ty philosophy to be eloquent. In 
some places, where he should have 
been glowing and animated, he is 
unpardonably tame. His rigid mon- 
archical principles and his prejudi- 
ces against Puritans, prevented him 
from seeing the glory of the com- 
monwealth. He is more sagacious 
in scanning the prerogatives of the 
crown, than in duly estimating the 
rights of the subject. 

Entertaining such views, we 
should have regretted exceedingly, 
if the life ofa noble adventurer, like 
Columbus, had fallen into the hands 
of any meagre, compendious annal- 
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ist. It is no mean praise to say, 
that Irving has succeeded in a field 
of literature, in which Sir Walter 
Scott has undeniably failed. The 
period embraced in this history was 
a stirring period, in the progress of 
the human mind. The boundaries 
of science and commerce, were si- 
multaneously enlarged. It was no 
unimportant event, when Vasco de 
Gama crushed the spices of the 
east, and Columbus rifled the fruits 
of the West. But to events like 
these, our author has done justice; 
and in the chapter which brings us, 
to the night of the Discovery, he ri- 
ses into the sublime. Here we 
lay aside the book, to mingle our 
feelings and identify our thoughts 
with the meditations of the marin- 
er, during that eventful night. Had 
the Ruler of men, sent him thus far 
to look ona world to be created 
in his sight, his sensations could 
scarcely have been more exquisite, 
than whos the light of day broke 
over the orange groves and the 
speckled birds of the Indies. What 
a debt of gratitude do we owe to this 
august man? We have not forgot- 
ten what we owe to William Penn, 
to Lord Baltimore, to Smith, or 
Sir Walter Raleigh. But in some 
paintings of the landing of Colum- 
bus, his portly form towers over the 
group by which he was accompa- 
nied; and these inferior colonists 
dwindle into insignificance-by his 
side. .For such events then, give 
me as an historian, a man, who can 
throw uver them the fragrance of 
novelty and the charms of taste; 
and others may compile their statis- 
tics, or carve simple dates on the 
bark of trees. 

The Conquest of Granadas is the 
last work which Irving has given to 
the world, but we have not yet had 
the pleasure of seeing it. We pre- 
sume, it is not so much a regular 
history of that event, as a collection 
of traditionary facts. We can rea- 
dily suppese, that its writer would 
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be at home, on any point of Span- 
ish literature, or any epoch of Span- 
ish history. The treasures of the 
Escurial, testify to the past riches 
of Spain. Her rivers are not un- 
known to song, and her wild pasto- 
ral districts have been consecrated 
by Florian Cervantes, and by other 
less celebrated writers. To these 
pastures fresh, we cannot accompa- 
ny Irving, even in the way of brief 
remark, and we leave him amidst 
meadows, intersected by limpid wa- 
ters—in the olive and the lemon 
grove, and amidst the marble ruins 
of Moorish magnificence. 

We have spoken thus far, intel- 
lectually, of the writings of Irving, 
but the object of this paper is to 
adjust their moral worth. If we 
may judge of the man by the author, 
Irving is a man remarkably amia- 
ble. This is not always a correct 
standard... It is probable that 
Sterne was not overstocked with 
sensibility—that Young was not 
always solemn; and in reading the 
prudential maxims of Steele we 
are apt to call to mind, that his 
dwelling was visited more than 
once, by the exacters of righteous- 
ness. But in this instance the 
standard will not mislead us. Irv- 
ing is respectful to serious things. 
He is attached to the ritual of his 
church. No page of his works con- 
tains a sneer at religion or its fol- 
lowers. He is possessed of a joy- 
ous spirit that revels in much of 
the good of this world, whilst his 
views of its evils are dim and re- 
fracted. 

It is natural to remark, that Irv- 
ing does not seem over anxious to 
reform the foibles of other men. 
He rather considers them as con- 
stituting a source of amusements 
and were they multiplied, they 
would only make, in his view, a 
better ground of entertainment for 
those who possess. dignity and ge- 
niuc. Dark crimes he would de- 


test, but simple foibles he would 
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wish unchanged. Were he more 
in earnest, he would throw more 
vigour into his satire. All believe 
Juvenal and Persius to be in earn- 
est, when they attack imperial des- 
potism. Satire may produce good, 
and its writers ought to look be- 
yond mere ry ges In the hand of 

good. George Bu- 
channan, the elegant poet and pro- 
found historian, did not disdain to 
employ it for the chastisement of 
friars and monks. Gifford made a 
lavish use of it; and by it, Wither- 
spoon scourged the drones of the 
Scottish church into activity. But 
we are constrained to give Irving 
the praise of quite as much purity 
in his productions, as in those of any 
of his contemporaries. He delights 
in description, especially when it 
turns on tranquil scenes, and gen- 
tle pursuits. He seems particular- 
ly fond of angling, and in this 
amusement Walton, the associate 
of some of the best men of the 
English church, took great pleasure. 
The best portrait we have of Arch- 
deacon Paley, is the one in which 
he is taken with his fishing tackle. 
Boyle, the philosopher of Stalbridge, 
has given us a narrative of a day 
spent in angling, which is far be- 
fore any thing that Irving.has writ- 
ten on this favourite theme. Its 
sweet simplicity, its chastened mo- 
rality—the quiet brook, the wind- 
ing river, the dust, the unexpected 
shower, the farmhouse, the green 
woods, moralizing on worms—in 
short, the brief affair is replete with 
delightfulness. Illustrious man! 
in thinking of him, we are remind- 
ed of the compliment which Ben 
Johnson paid to Selden— 

The matter of thy prayse 

Flows in upon me, that I cannot rayse 
A mound against it; nothing but the large 


round 
Clasp of nature, such a wit can bound. 


As a teacher of morals, Irving 
cannot be considered as profound. 


But in his Sketch Book, the moral 
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of a number of his papers is good. 
The graves of distinguished men 
may be frequented long after death; 
but in his Funeral Rites, we have a 
statement of the claims of private 
friendship, long after the object of 
that friendship is mouldering in the 
dust, when 


With garlands grey and true love knots 
They deck the sacred green. 


In the paper entitled the Wife, 
though not the most felicitous in 
its execution, the moral is excel- 
lent. In a commercial country, 
especially where fluctuations in 
fortune are daily taking place, we 
can readily suppose: that such a 
paper would be useful. In his 
pieces on Christmas, the writer not 
only amplifies too much, but the 
company keep up their revels too 
long, tempted no doubt by that 
season which inspires the Norwe- 
9a in his sledge, as well as the 

nglish gentleman in his Norman 
hall. Corregio was remarkable for 
his Christmas Night—but it is more 
than Irving will be for his Christ- 
mas Days. In May Day Rites, we 
have no antiquarian ee 
Judging from Baxter’s history of his 
own times, they must have degen- 
erated in his day, though there must 
have been something quite intellec- 
tual in them, when the Troubadours 
convened, and the golden violet was 
adjudged. Wecan easily conceive 
how public rural ceremonies might 
be attended with good effects. The 
Old Testament is full of thts doc- 
trine; and if in the harvest or the 
vintage, the thanks of the heathen 
to their gods broke out into -open 
expression, it is a pity, that Chris- 
tian feelings should lie all tame at 
such seasons. 

The moral of Bracebridge Hall is 
delightful. A man of letters from 
a distant country sojourns with an 
opulent family, he describes- dail 
occurrences, associates himself with 
all the enjoyments of retired life, 
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haunts the green lanes, prunes and 
grafts trees, and alternately inter-’ 
changes kind speech with the mow- 
er or the hedger, the patie the 
herb woman, or the shepherd boy. 
The retreat of Sir Thomas Abney 
was honoured by the presence, and 
is now interwoven with the memo- 
ry of Watts. Hagley Park, though 
its proprietor was ascholar and a 
Christian, derives many pleasing»as- 
sociations from the remembrance of 
Thomson; and Eastham draws its 
deepest interest from the writer.of 
the Task, though Hayley, its own- 
er, was thought a poet in his day. 
In Bracebridge Hall, its author has 
turned a mirror upon every part 
of the domain, in which we may 
see reflected, parks with their saun- 
tering herds, glossy woodlands, or- 
chards bending with fruitage, rivu- 
lets gliding through fluted marble, 
and Irving himself, with his sylvan 
Druidical hatchet, or his pruning? 
hook, palling the purple grape,watch- 
ing the goldfinch it its flight, or 
clasping the lawn dove in his hand. 
It would not be right in this con- 
nexion, to withhold from Irving, due 
praise for the reverent use he has 
made of the scriptures. A perver- 
sion or two of scriptural passages 
may be found in his works, but we 
do not believe that he clearly saw . 
them to be perversions. The hab- 
it of introducing the scriptures in- 
to ordinary writing, is becoming 
increasingly common, and custom, 
so far from reconciling us to it, on- 
ly renders it the more obnoxious. 
When we meet with passages of the 
sacred word, violently rent from 
their original connexions and trans- 
planted into tales and romances, or’ 
profane ballads, or accommodated 
to passing political events, or used 
to adorn some effusion of a thought- 
less festivity, to say the least, it is 
a violation of good taste, and at the 
same time awfully irreverent. We 


are sustained in these remarks, by 
the judicious biographer of Dennis, 
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in reference to the use he made of 
the scriptures in his Lay Preacher. 
Of the Lay Preacher we can never 
speak save with affection. Those 
— are associated with the re- 
collections of youth, when we re- 
clined near the twisted roots of the 
oak and the elm tree. 

Irving has fallen into several 
common-place phrases, such as ‘the 
natural religion of the heart—and 
time alone being able to cure our 
sorrows.”? We regret too, that 
he should have soiled his Stratford 


on Avon, by copying the profane ~ 


epitaph from Shakspeare’s tomb. 
We lean to the belief, however, 
that this piece of awful levity has 
of late been dropped out of that 
otherwise interesting paper. Though 
not free from blemishes, we should 
still hope that the works of Irving 
place him at a vast remove from the 
deism of Walpole, the impurity of 
Montaigne, the levity of Voltaire, 
the incongruities of Rousseau, the 
bold profanity of the younger Lyt- 
tleton, and the atheism of Boling- 
broke. Still, he belongs to a class 
of writers who seem afraid of deep 
and serious piety, lest it should spoil 
their minds or vitiate their taste. 
One knows not whether to weep or 
sinile, at the apprehensions indulged 
by the friends of Mrs. Carter (some 
of thier clerical friends too) lest she 
should become as religious as Mrs. 
Rowe. Mrs. Barbauld expresses 
her sage astonishment, that Dr. 
Price should ever look to the Di- 
vine mercy, seeing he had merit 
enough to look to the Divine justice. 
Southey tells us that Wesley’s elo- 
quence opened the living spring of 
piety, pent up in the hearts of thou- 
sands. It is rumoured, since the 

ublication of the Epicurean, that 
Musre has become religious—that 
is, he has become an Arian and a 
Universalist. St. Pierre too, no 
doubt, thought himself abundantly 
stocked with his theistical religion. 
But how little do we hear of the ho- 
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liness of the Creator, what feeble 
views of him as a Lawgiver, what 
distant hints of the mediatorial sys- 
tem, what a confused recognition 
of our accountability to the Judge 
of all. But we still live in hopes 
that the time will quickly pass away, 
when enlightened men will cease 
to display ignorance of the funda- 
mental truths of the scriptures. 
When Collins was dying he had 
but one book, and that he pronoun- 
ced to be the best of all books—it 
was the New Testament. 

It is indeed a sentiment too com- 
mon, that errors, both in life and 
opinion, are sanctified by genius. 
Dr. Channing has lately forbidden 


us to speak lightly of papal errors, 


because the church of Rome has 
been upheld by men of great intel- 
lectual eminence. He gives usa 
proud array of men who figured in 
the revival of Italian literature. 
We are perfectly aware that men 
of talents have upheld the stately 
structure of papal delusion, but we 
never supposed that from this cir- 
cumstance we were to look with 
less aversion on the use of holy 
water, or the smoking incense, the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, — the 
rosary, and crucifix. Dr. Chan- 
ning often smiles at the vast multi- 
plication of Greek and Roman gods. 
But this system was supported by 
greater men than Boccacio and Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto and Dante; yet 
Dr. Channing will not ‘in conse- 
quence become a worshipper in the 
Pantheon, or an inquirer at the ora- 
cle of Dodona. The system of in- 
fidelity has been countenanced by 
great men, but we never believed 
that high intellectual endowments 
rendered their possessors less cul- 
pable, or less responsible for de- 
pravity of heart. Many smile at 


the astronomy of Tycho Brahe, who 
still believe him to-have been a man 
of genius. It would not be difficult 
to show that the prophets employ 
irony and satire against image wor- 
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ship; and we can see no good rea- 
son why the same weapons should 
not be employed at this day. The 
scriptures have foretold the rise of 
papal delusion, and have used aw- 
ful comminations against its abet- 
tors. ‘The Papists have employed 
satire against the Protestants; and 
perhaps Dr. Channing forgot that 
one of their genealogical church trees 
is fuller of saints considerably, than 
of birds; and that they have shown 
one Arius falling out of the tree, 
like a criminal from the Tarpeian 
rock. Some of Dr. Channing’s own 
list of great men poured out on the 
papacy the vials of their indignation. 
He cannot deny that in some of the 
stories of the Decameron, Bocca- 
cio has evinced no great respect for 
the monks, and other appendages of 
this tremendous system of error. 

. Religion cannot sanctify errors, 
because they happen to be the er- 
rors of genius. But though she can- 
not approve of error, there is noth- 
ing in religion that seeks to nar- 
row the human mind, or so to fix it 
on the supreme pursuit, as to pre- 
vent just attention to inferior ob- 
jects. He must have been at pains 
to acquire.a taste fastidious indeed, 
who could turn away from such pro- 
ductions of the muse as the Palestine 
of Heber—Montgomery’s World 
before the Flood—Hannah More’s 
Sacred Dramas—Dale’s Widow of 
Nain, or his Outlaw of Taurus. In 
reading them, we feel that there is 
consistency between the sentiments 
and lives of the writers; and though 
these poems do not belong to the 
first class of compositions, yet all 
through, our hearts confess the in- 
fluence of a deep moral enchant- 
ment. ‘The piety of that man is 
fast becoming morbid, who repudi- 
ates all the embellishments of taste. 
It is a pleasing and instructive fact, 
in the biography of Dr. Thomas 
Scott, that though he had filled the 
church with the incense of his fra- 
grant deeds, and stood quite on the 
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verge of heaven, he spent some of 
his last days in the study of the 
Greek tragedians. 

It appears to have formed one of 
the designs of Pollék, to trace, in a 
prose work, the connexions of “Chris- 
tianity with literature in all ages.” 
This was not a design entirely novel, 
for Chateaubriand, long since sug- 


gested it in his **Beauties of Chris-— 


tianity.”” But his mind is too er- 
ratick, and his false brilliancy is al- 
ways overpowering his common 
sense. The subject, as stated by 
Pollok, is too vast and undefined, 
and for its execution would have 
called for the stores of Sir William 
Jones, to be deposited within the 
circle of Milton’s comprehensive 
genius. But with all Christian 
submission to the Divine will, we 
may be permitted to regret that this 
gifted youth did not live to fulfil his 
design. Weshould then have pro- 
bably seen literature traced to its 
elements. He would have found 
her in Egyptian grottoes, and in 
Hebrew cells, in the mountains of 
Greece, and the villas and shrines. 
of Italy. He would have tracked 
her with a gazelle like swiftness to 
her Persian haunts, or to the green 
house which her warm hand has built 
on Russian snows. He would have 
searched her out in the castles and 
forests of the Rhine, or.he could 
have climed into her alpine retreats 
with a chamois-like step. He could 
have detected her footprints alon 

Iberian rivers, or in the burns an 

braes of his native land—by the 
banks of Mulla or the stream of 
Avon. And when he came to state 
the superior claims of that system, 
which divine benevolence revealed 
te man, he would have worshipped 
in a shrine whose pavement is made 
up of stars, mingled with the blue 
skies. Into those urns of light he 
would have crushed the incense of 
his genius, whilst his temples would 
have leaned in meditation, long and 
sweet, on the throne of his Maker. 
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When Jubal struck the chorded shell, ting flowers. In other seasons it 
His list’ning brethren stood around—_ may show nothing but white sands, 
And wond’ring, on their faces fell or useless pebbles, ora rock, that 


‘To worship that celestialsound. refuses to send out more supplies. 
There is something, however, But if any man, said the blessed 

better than fame and sweeter than Saviour, drink of the water that I 

praise. Though literature be a foun- shall give him, that water shall be 

tain, it may be a fountain rising on- in him a well of water springing up 

ly in the vernal months of life, and into eternal life. 

having its course among a few flee- 
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DOMESTIC. 
Eccresiasticat Noricss. 

Ordinations.—On Sunday, Dec. 6th, in the Episcopal Church in Staunton, Va. 
Mr. Joun Atexanpzr Apams, of the Episcopal Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons; and the Rev. Esenezer Boxven, Rec- 
tor of said Church, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests, by the Right Rev. 
Wm. Meade, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia,—the Rev. F. W. Hatch, 
Rev. J. E. Jackson, and Rev. Charles Page being present and assisting. 

Octdber 11th, the Rev. Jamxs Mar, Deacon, was ordained Priest, at Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk. 

On Thursday, Sept. 3d, in the Church of Woodbury, Con. the Rey: William Lu- 
cas, Rector of that parish, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Brownell. , 

On Saturday, the 5th of September, the Rev. Harry Finch, Rector of the Parish 
of New-Preston, was admitted by the right Rev. Bishop Brownell to the Holy Order 
of Priests, in St. Andrew’s Church, in that parish. 

On Thursday, the 10th of September, the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart held an ordi- 
nation in St. Matthew’s Church, Moravio, Cuyaga county, N.Y. and admitted Mr. James “ 
Selking, late of the Methodist connection, to the Holy Order of Deacons. Confirma- 
tion was administered at the same time. . 

On the 14th Sunday after ‘Trinity, Sept. 20, in St. John’s Church, York, Pa. Mr. 
Joun H. Marspen was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk. And on the following Sunday, Sept. 27, in St. Lyke’s Church, 
Germantown, the Bishop admitted Mr. Ronenrr W. Gotnsnoroves to the same order. 

On the 10th Sunday after Trinity, August 23, 1829, in St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C. the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen admitted to the Holy Order of Dea- 
cons, Mr. Pavut Trapren, an alumnus of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 





ConvENTION OF On10.—On the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September last, the twelfth 
annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this diocese, was held in 
Kenyon College, Gambier. There were present the Right Rev. Philander Chase, 
D. D. Bishop of the diocese, and seven clerical members, and eighteen lay delegates, 
representing 15 parishes.—Morning prayer was read by the Rev. C. W. Fitch, 
and the sermon preached by the Rev. Wm. Preston; the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was administered by the Bishop, who then delivered the following address: 

‘Gentlemen of this Convention: “By reason of a change of the time of our con- 
vention, not quite a year has elapsed since we last met; during which period, many 
things have taken place in the course of Divine Providence, of great consequence 
to us as a Christian community, and as members of the state in which we live. 

“ One hundred.wnd ten feet of a college, as you see this to be, four stories high, 
forty-four feet wide, of massive stone, surmounted with a roof and steeple seventy 
five feet high, for strength and beauty seldom equalled, has been completed. 

“A scholarship, the funds of which were raised by the members of St. George 
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church, New-York, has been paid; our fount of types, most munificently given 
through the liberal exertions of Sir Thomas and Lady Acland, of England, has been 
brought into use. The Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, in the name of his deceased, 
daughter, the Hon. Margaret Emma Langham, (late Kenyon, ) has given to this in- 
stitution, what is so characteristic of his noble mind, and her most benevolent dis- 
position while living, and now most venerated memory, five hundred nounds ster- 
ling; the receipt of which was a most timely relief from great perplexing embar- 
rassments. ¢ 

‘**The accounts of our institution have been examined and brought up to the 
month of March last, to the no small satisfaction of all who felt a laudable anxiety 
in our welfare. By which it appears that the cost of the college, when taken se- 
parate from that of our mills, the building of the professor’s house, the printing of- 
fice, the village dwellings, &c. has been less than one half the sum it would have 
cost by contract, had the same been farmed out at the usual prices. If this should 
seem extravagant, take the printed account of our expenditures in your hand, and 
go from this, the basement story of our building, through all the intermediate 
strong and well-finished rooms and passages, till your eye meets the roof with its, 
massive and thickly clustering timbers, and its well supported and lofty steeple, 
and then judge if half the usual cost be noticed. What reason this for congratula- 
tion, that we gave not out our building to contractors greedy of money, however 
consecrated by the hand of charity. 

“It is not the least cause of gratitude to the Dispenser of human events, that no 
accident has befallen us during the process of our extensive works: and in no part 
of our country has there been more uninterrupted health. 

*‘Our number of students is now nearly ninety, six of whom this commencement 
receive their degree of A. B., besides several who in the intermediate time, have 
been qualified as teachers, now so much wanted in our common schools. ‘ 

‘*When I reflect on the facts of which I am now speaking, and compare the pre- 
sent state of things with the past, the language of amazement becomes involuntary- 
What hath God done? Who but he hath wrought this mighty work? Where now are 
the wild beasts that roamed so lately over this sightly hill, and listless bathed them- 
selves in our flowing streams? They are gone, they are chased faraway; and the 
language of science, and the voice of prayer and praise are heard in their stead. 
This lofty dome occupies the very spot where, the rude huntsman tells me, the 
wolf destroyed the deer in the thicket into which man’s ingenuity could not penee 
trate; and to what end is this quick, this mighty change? Is it to accomplish the 
aggrandizement of individuals in worldly wealth? Is it to seek the oppression of 
the poor, by entailing on their children the former great expenses of education? 
Blessed be God, the design is far removed from this. It is to cherish an institution 
of Christian education at a rate of unexampled cheapness, bringing science with all 
its blessings within the reach of thousands and tens of thousands of persons, who, 
by reason of their straitened circumstances, must for ever remain in comparative ig- 
norance. It is to teach the children ofthe poor to become schoolmasters, to in- 
struct our common schools throughout the vast valley of the Mississippi. It is to 
teach the children of the poor to rise by their wisdom and merit into stations hi- 
therto occupied by the rich; to fill our pulpits, to sit in our senate chambers and on our 
seats of justice; and to secure in the best possible way, the liberties of our country. 

“This is the object of the institution of Kenyon College: Thisis the reason of our 
unremitting exertions to make our plan as extensive and permanent in its operations 
as it is pure in its design. And will not such a seminary be cherished by our com- 
mon country? 

“At a time when the rich zone of our country, embracing more than fifteen de- 
grees of longitude, from the Alleghany mountains to the Pacific Ocean, is now in 
the act of being peopled with a rapidity of settlement never before equalled; is it, 
can it be a matter of indifference, whether it be illuminated by science, or shaded 
by the darkness of ignorance? The lapse of one generation will decide this ques- 
tion. Unless something be done soon, more than has been done, the learning 
which our first settlers brought with them from more favoured regions, will, like 
the meteor, become extinct. Few, very few, comparatively, will retain a taste for 
letters, perhaps too few to revive a desire to diffuse them again among the people. ; 
Thus bringing ours to resemble all inland governments, abounding in physical 
strength, without a moral power to direct it to the maintenance of its civil freedom. 
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“Look round and mark the alarming features which designate the age in which 
we live. ‘The state of Ohio contains a million of souls, one half of whom, being un- 
der.the age of twenty, demand instruction, To teach this number, viz. 500,000 per- 
sons, how many instructors (deducting one fourth for infancy, and allowing twen- 
ty-five to each teacher) would be required? The answer would be 15,000! And 
do our public seminaries of learning afford this number of such as are inclined to 
teach? Far from it: although in operation for these many years, a few only are the 
sum of their yearly graduates, and still fewer those who have any thoughts of teach- 
ing others; perhaps not ten, and I might say with truth, not five in the whole ca- 
talogue of our colleges turn out yearly as teachers of our common schools. And is 
it to these sources that the public look for means to perpetuate the learning, and 
with the learning, the /iberties of their fathers? The means to the end, in this case, 
stand, at the highest calculation, as 2 to 3000. To supply this great deficiency, 
whence can the state of Ohio look for adequate means? Will New England afford 
them, as she has hitherto in part supplied the southern states? Alas! New Eng- 
land does not increase as do our wants in this western world. As well might we 
say that one small fountain could irrigate an empire. We can no longer look to 
that part of our country for the supply of so vast a demand. We must supply our 
own wants, or our western country will resemble the internal parts of Asia and 
other despotic governments. Ignorance in the many, and art, cunning and ambi- 
tion in the few, will soon find a tomb for the freedom of our country. Wee must 
furnish our own teachers; and, blessed be God, on the plan we have instituted, we 
have the means to doit. Having reduced the expenses to a scale of cheapness 
scarcely exceeding that of the most economical family in private life, we can com- 
mand any number of students we are able to accommodate. Give us our buildings, 
and we will supply your schools with teachers; enable us to complete our buildings 
according to our original plan, and our young men graduated in this seminary year- 
ly, will exceed two hundred. 

‘‘What reason then have we to pray for that help from our government which 
has been extended to othef institutions with far less claims for patronage, on the 
grounds of extending to the poor the means of literature! Will not Congress grant 
us that which does not enrich them, but which, if granted to us, will make us rich 
indeed—rich in means of doing good in the most essential manner, by keeping the 
regions of the West from being overspread with Vandal barbarism? 

“If you say this language suits more an address to Congress than one to you, I 
confess the remark is just; and freely state that it is meant for them. This poor 
address shall be sent to each and all who compose our national legislature, with my 
most respectful regards and earnest prayers. The gvod will of our President I 
know we have, who, in an audience he lately afforded, freely told me he knew of 
no way in which the public lands could be given more to the benefit of the country 
than to colleges of learning’ From this most favourable opinion, and from the sin- 
gular goodness of our cause, we have little doubt of our complete success in apply- 
ing to Congress the coming winter, for a township of land for the benefit of Kenyon 
College. What the senate once so freely granted, they will grant again; and the 
house will not, for want of time, refuse to take up and consider so important a sub- 
ject. Should this hope deceive us, so great is our confidence in thessuccess of our 
cause on its simple merits, that we will go on in devising ways and means to that 
end—even were it to make personal applications to each and all the persons through- 
out our country—yea, we will not cease till the sympathies of the Protestant world 
are again awaked in our favour. 

**Gentlemen of this' Convention,—Duties in payment of the debts of the college, 

caused me, in the course of last spring and summer, to go to the Atlantic states; and 
while there, being invited by the standing committee of the diocese of Maryland, I 
admitted the Rev. Merwin Allen to the order of priests, in Trinity church, Balti- 
more, and preached in many churches in several cities. 
_ “It was a matter of deep regret that I was not able to attend the then approach- 
ing General Convention of our Church in Philadelphia. Matters of great impor- 
tance demanded my immediate return to Ohio. As I came through the northern 
counties, I made several appointments for Episcopal visitations of the churches in 
that region. These I had grace to fulfil in the following manner, viz. 

“In Medina, Sunday, August 9, 1829, there were morning and evening prayers 
and two sermons. The holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper was administered to 
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sixteen persons, and the apostolic rite of confirmation to four. The Rev. Mr. Wing 
assisted me. 

“After service on Sunday evening, I rode through an entire wood of eleven miles, 
‘to Mr. Sibley’s in Grafton, where (Monday, August 10) divine services were per- 
formed, a sermon preached, and ten persons confirmed. The prospects in this pa- 
rish are flattering. Though few in number, the parish is not afflicted by that incu- 
bus to all spiritual improvement in our Church, the influence of a bad man or two, 
of leading character, calling themselves churchmen. 

“On the 11th of August we rode as far as Columbia. Were I was seized with a 
painful complaint: and the Rev. Mr. Wing read prayers and preached; after which, 
I was so far recovered as to address the congregation, and administer the commu- 
nion to seven persons, and confirm seven, and to ride to Strongsville, where I 
preached, and baptized five infants. 

“Next day we rode to Cleaveland, 12 or 15 miles; where, on the 12th August, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Messrs. Freeman, Wing, and Sanford, I consecrated tothe ser- 
vice of Almighty God, a new building, 44 by 60 feet; of Gothic architecture, well 
built and neatly finished; cost $3000, $1000 of which, I am told, was given by friends 
in the Atlantic states, through the instrumentality of the Rev. Silas Freeman, and 
the remaining $2000 was raised by a liberal public in Cleaveland and vicinity. Much 
credit is certainly due to all persons, who have in'so short a time brought to pass, 
under the smiles ofa kind Providence, so excellent a work as this. 

‘‘On the same day of its consecration, [ confirmed in this building (now called 
Trinity church, Cleaveland) three persons, and.administered the holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper to about twenty. How devoutly is it to be wished that this lit- 
tle flock, now they have found a shelter, could also find a faithful pastor! 

“Next day, being’ August 13, the Rev. Mr. Wing preached, and divine service 
was performed in the village of Chagrin, on the lake shore, about twenty miles 
from Cleaveland. After sermon, we visited a sick person, (a grand-daughter of the 
venerable Dr. Mansfield, of Derby, Connecticut, so well remembered for his piety 
and steady virtues). At-five o’clock the same day, the Rev. Mr. Wing read 
prayers, and myself preached in Painesville, twelve miles from Chagrin. 

**On the 14th I rade to Chardon; where the Rev. Mr. Freeman read prayers, and 
a sermon was delivered, and one person confirmed, by myself. Same evening I 
rode back to Painesville, and confirmed one person, and Mr. Wing preached. 

“The next morning, August 15, we set off for Unionville, distant about eighteen 
miles. Here I had the pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. Hall, who presented to 
me seven persons, who were duly confirmed. The Rev. Mr. Freeman read prayers, 
andI preached asermon. On the same day we rode to Ashtabula, where our hearts 
were refreshed by seeing a neat church built and ready to. be consecrated, and two 
clergymen from the dioceses of New-York and Pennsylvania, the Rev. Messrs. 
Murray and Glover, presént on so joyful an occasion. 

“Next day, August 16, St. Peter’s church, Ashtabula, was consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, The clergy present were 
the Rev. Mr. B. Glover, from the diocese of Pennsylvania; the Rev. R. Murray, from 
that of New-York; and the Rev. Messrs. Wing, Freeman, and Hall, of this diocese. 
The morning service was read by the Rev. Mr. Wing, and the sermon preached by 
myself. 

“Thirty-one persons were confirmed, and the next day, one adult person baptiz- 
ed, and five more confirmed; making thirty-six in all confirmed in Ashtabula. 

‘‘There were two evening services, in which the Rev. Messrs. Wing, Murray and 
Glover bore a considerable part. Such were the visible effects of the divine bless- 
ing on these ordinances, especially on the administration of the Lord’s supper, which 
took place immediately after the confirmation, that we have every reason to bless 
God that he gave us grace at this time, and under such favourable circumstances, to 
visit Ashtabula. 

“August 17, The Rev. Mr. Freeman preached at Rome, and the next day the Rey. 
Mr. Hall officiated; and the Bishop addressed the congregation. In the afternoon 
of the same day we rode to Windsor, which, although the first parish organized by 
myselfin Ohio, yet, I regret to state, is suffering from the divisions occasioned by 
differing opinions as to the place of putting up their church. The Rev. Mr. Wing 
had preceded me, and preached, to the great satisfaction of the people, the evening 
before my arrival. But I found no persons prepared for confirmation, and no pre- 
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parations made for the sacrament. I pray God to pardon what is past, and give 
them grace to amend, 

‘‘We did not reach Batavia till late on the 19th. On the 20th, avery large and 
attentive audience were assembled. The Rev. Mr. Wing read prayers and preach- 
ed; the Bishop addressed the congregation on the ordinances about to be adminis- 
tered, Three adults and five infants were baptized. Confirmation was administer- 
ed to twelve, and the holy sacrament to about twenty persons. Seldom have been 
witnessed more solemnity and pious decorum. We trust they will soon build a 
churcli to the glory of God and the salvation of many souls in this place. 

“The next day, Augtst 21, I was in Warren, and in the evening I preached in the 
court-house, to a large and attentive congregation. 

“On Saturday, 22d, we held service in the new church at Boardman, Trumbull 
county, and the following day, Sunday, August 23d, it was consecrated, by the 
name of St. James’s church. Much praise is due to Jesus Christ our Lord, for having 
put into the hearts of his faithful servants in this place to erect this house to the 
glory of his great name- This being the third building which, during this tour, I 
had consecrated, my feelings of gratitude to the Giver of all grace were more than 
usual. A blessing, a visible blessing had attended me during this visitation of the 
churches on the Reserve, and no one felt it more deeply than myself. 

“During the past year, it becomes my duty to state that the Rev. Amos G. Bald- 
win left the state, and the Rev. Silas Freeman has taken letters dimissory from this 
diocese to that of Virginia. The Rev. William Preston was ordained priest, and has 
removed from his appointment as tutor in Kenyon College, to the charge of Trinity 
church, Columbus, and St. John’s, Worthington.” . 

The Rev. Wm. Sparrow was elected secretary. 

The Rev. J. P. Bausman, the. Rev. Wm. Preston, the Rev. Wm. Sparrow, arfd Ari- 
us Nye, John Clements, and David Prince, were elected the standing committee; 
and the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, the Rev. J. P. Bausman, the Rev. Nathan Stem, the 
Rev. Wm. Sparrow, and Wm. Little, Bezaleel Wells, Henry Brush, and John Bail- 
hache, were elected delegates to the Gen. Convention. ‘ 

The following preamble and resolution were brought forward and approved: 

“Whereas it has heretofore been contemplated to establish a religious periodical 
paper connected with the Theological Seminary and Kenyon College, and it is un- 
derstood to be the intention of the president and professors soon to commence the 
work; therefore, 

Resolved, That the same be strongly recommended to the patronage of the reli- 
gious public generally, and in particular tothe members of this Church,” 

On motion, the following resolution was passed:— 

‘* Resolved, That the members of this convention feel constrained at the present 
time, when such great exertions-are being made by the benevolent throughout our 
land, for the suppression of intemperance and of the profanation of the Lord’s day, 
to expressin this public manner their approbation of the same, and their earnest 
prayer that they may be’crowned with abundant success. 

A resolution was also passed, recommending to the different parishes in the dio- 
cese, the formation of missionary societies, auxiliary to the diocessan, one for the pur- 
pose of diffusing a missionary spirit, and increasing the funds of the parent institution. 
_ The parochial reports present the following aggregate: Baptisms (adults 13, chil- 
dren 110) 123—marriages 21—communicants 558—funerals 34. 

The next convention is to be held in Gambier, on the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, 1830, 

The list of clergy in this diocese, prefixed to the Journal, makes the number four- 
teen, including the Bishop. 


;' } Croctaws. 

Generul* View of Improvement in the Nation.—“In comparing the history of the 
past year with that of several preceding years, it is evident that the Chectaws are 
in a course of improvement, Jealousies are diminishing. The principal men are in 
favour of civilization: they are gaining influence over the people, not by their 
offices as Chiefs merely, but by their greater intelligence and the consistency of 
their character: their exhortations and their example may now be said to be decided- 
ly in favour of-morality and good order. ' : 

‘The acquisition of an influence directly religious has proved more slow and diffi- 
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cult here, than among the Cherokees, and in many other places. ‘The faith of the 
Missionaries has been tried by a long struggle against ignorance and sin, with com- 
paratively few encouragements from seeing the Natives become pious, or sincerely 
mquiring on the subject of religion: yet there have been exhibitions of the power 
of Divine Trath; and the way may now be preparing for more signal displays of it. 
Much disinterested labour has been cheerfully expended for the benefit of this Tribe: 
much health has here been voluntarily sacrificed: large donations of money and ar- 
ticles of clothing have been generously devoted to the’ same purpose; and Six 
faithful Men and Women have laid down their lives, and others stand ready to do 
the same, fur the accomplishment of the great object, which brought them forth into 
the wilderness. This object is the establishment of the Gospel and its Institutions; 
and, if it be even partly accomplished, the joy and satisfaction of those who are em- 
ployed in the work will be great. 

“It is now nearly eleven years since Mr. Kingsbury arrived in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, and the operations of the Mission there were commenced. During this period, 
although the Choctaws have made great advances in many respects, yet the people, 
until the last year, had given very little attention to the truths of the Gospel.— 
Among the children in some of the Schools, there had been, at times, considerable 
anxiety respecting their souls, and some had been received into the Church: a con- 
siderable number of individuais, also, while residing in the Mission Families as hired 
labourers, had been, asit is hoped, brought under the saving influence of Divine 
Truth: but the Missionaries hac not been permitted to see the great object of their 
labours accomplished in respect to the adult Choetaws. 

“The facts narrated in the following communications shew, what has becn often 
shewn in the History of Missions, that the delay of the blessing is no evidence that a 
blessing is not tocome. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his shieves with him. 

‘In order that the following communications may be better understood, it may be 
stated that the Choctaw Nation is divided into three prstricts, each of which has a 
PRINCIPAL cuteEF elected by the people; and that each of these Districts is divided 
into many smaller Portions, over each of which a HEADMAN or CAPTAIN presides, 
who is elected by the people of his clan.’ 

Of the Station at Aiikhunnah, Mr. aaa S. Williams, the Catechist, commu-, 
nicates, at the end of March, the subjoined intelligence:— 

‘‘After labouring, under many very trying circumstances, for more than ten years, 
it may well be thought reviving to our spirits, to see the dreary Winter break away, 
and Spring return to repair its wastes. The poor Indian has begun to rejoice in the 
hope of immortal glory; and angels above rejoice over them. 

‘*There has been a great awakening, and we hope many conversions, in a district 
occupied by our Methodist Brethren: and, within three months past, we have heard 
the still small voice in this district. The principal Chief of this part of the Nation, 
who is at the head of several thousands of Choctaws, uses all his influence for the 
cause of Christ. Another Chief of like authority does the same, besides several in- 
ferior Captains or Leaders of the people. This neighbourhood has been peculiarly 
favoured- Seven men who have families, all of whom are full-blood Indians, have re- 
cently declared their determination to seek and serve the great Jehovah: these se- 
ven, with another old Choctaw, who has been a praying man for two years past, make 
an interesting little band of eight persons, who all take an active part in the cause of 
religion, ‘They appear like anew people. They are all earnest in exhorting sin- 
ners to repentance, both in public and in private. They have also erected the fami- 
ly altar, and frequently meet in little circles for prayer and religious conversation.’ 

Of other parts, he adds— 

“The family at Elliot have also been refreshed from on high: three or four persons 
there have recently set their faces toward Zion; and others are inquiring. Some in- 
dividuals have been awakened, who live at a great distance from any Missionary.” 

Religious Awakening among the Choctaws—In a later communication, Mr. Williams 
gives the following account of two Meetings of Choctaws:— 

‘‘A Meeting was held on the Ist of June, which was attended by Brethren from 
different Stations, and by some Clergymen and Christian Friends from Mississippi 
and Alabama, I suppose there were not more than 200 Choctaws present; yet, of 
this number, 18 adults entered into solemn covenant with God’s people, and enjoy- 
ed for the first time the sealing ordinances of the Gospel. Col. Folsom, the princi- 
pal Chief of this district, with three of his brothers, were of this number. We have 
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had an intimate acquaintance with them all; and could not hesitate in receiving them 
into the bosom of the Church, as most hopeful subjects of renewing grace. But I 
must add, what calls for devout and incessant thanksgiving to God, that about eighty 
others of this people were awakened to a sense of their sins and danger. ‘The 
preaching at this Meeting was partly through interpreters, and partly by some Breth- 
ren who could preach in Choctaw,-but chiefly by Converted Indians themselves: A 
scene more interesting has, I suppose, never been witnessed among the Abori- 
gines of our country, since the days of Brainerd. 

‘‘Another Meeting has been held at the Station called Hebron, when nearly 40 
persons were deeply affected. The Chief ofthat place has been, until recently, ex- 
ceedingly hardened; spending his Sabbaths in gambling with his people. We hope 
that he is now decidedly pious: he prays, and weeps, and pleads, as a dying man, with 
his people; and it is notin vain. Great, indeed, is the moral change among: this 
people. The converts and awakened persons are scattered over a considerable ex- 
tent of country, under the jurisdiction of Col. Folsom.” 

Affecting Prayer of a Christian Choctaw.—Mr. Williams having asked one of 
the Native Converts to pray at Family Worship, he did so in a most feeling manner; 
much,”’? Mr. Williams says, ‘fas follows”’— 

**O’ my Father! O Jehovah! this morning thou hast lent us: yesterday was thy 
day, not ours; but it is past, and ours has returned. On thy beloved day, I was in 
thy beloved house, and heard thy Word. I slept here last night, and this morning 
I am here, in the midst of thy Messengers, kneeled down here to make supplication 
unto thee! O my Father, hear me—pity me—help me! Iam a poor ignorant red 
man, and I know nothing. I have broken thy law, and profaned thy Sabbaths, very 
much. Iamapoor lost man. O Jehovah, pityme! O my Father! thou, of thine 
own mind, in love to souls, didst give up thine only Son, Jesus Christ, te die for lost 
sinners. Jesus surely is the Saviour of such! O Jehovah! thou hast pitied us, 
thy poor Red Children, so that thou hast sent us thy word, by thy.Servants that are 
in the midst of us. We praise thee, O Jehovah, My Father above! When I hear of 
Jesus suffering and dying for poor sinners, it gives me sorrow of heart. O Jesus! 
thy blood was spilt [or poured out], and thou didst, in agony, die for sinners. With 
thine own blood thou hast bought my soul. Thy blood can cleanse from sin: no- 
thing else can. Oh that thou wouldst pity me, and wash my filthy heart with thy 
precious blood. [Tears almost forbade his utterance.) 1 am thine: we are all 
thine, by the purchase of thine own blood. Do not cast off one’of us. Do pity 
us—we are helpless. If we say we will cleanse our own hearts, and try to do it, we 
cannot. O Jesus! thy blood alone is our hope: we will trust in thee for salvation. 
We want to be thy good and faithful childrea; but if thou do not help us continually, 
we can never getto heaven. O Jesus! take hold of us, and hold us fast; and never 
let go thy hold of us, till thou hast carried us far. beyond the skies, to thine own 
blessed abode: and we much desire that thou wouldst come quickly, and take us 
there. Do hear, this short supplication, for Jesus’ sake, O Jehovah, My Father 
above! This isall. Amen!” 

Mr. Williams says— 

“The pathos with which this was uttered, made it truly affecting. I was pre- 
viously dull; but it sharpened the sensibilities of my soul, to hear this Son of the 
Forest, who had never heard the Gospel till about two months ago, Tavs confess his 
guilt, and thus plead the efficacy of that all-atoning blood. God speed thee, my 
Red Brother! Be comforted: Jesus’ will soon wipe away thy tears, and fill thy 
thirsty soul with His fulness.” 


FOREIGN. 
AMERICAN Boarp oF Missions. 

Awful State of the People of Syria.—The Rev. W. Goodel, after an appaling nar- 
rative of the quarrels and murders said to have taken place in a Convent near Eri- 
van, thus speaks of the people, from whose shores he has been obliged to withdraw 
for a season— 

I cathe to Syria with the hepe that I should find at least some individual, howev- 
er obscure, who sighed for the abominations that are committed, and who worship- 
ed God in spirit and truth: andI do not now say that no such individual is to be 
found; but I can say in truth, that no such individual has been found in Syria by 
ourselves; (those, of coume, excepted, who appear to have been benefitted by our 
instructions;) and that all our researches have not brought to light oxz who appear- 
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ed even ashamed or afraid to lie, and profane the’ Name and Sabbaths of the Most 
High. On the contrary, the more we have seen and heard, the more we have con- 
versed with the people, and the more diligent our inquiries have been to ascertain , 
their real state, the more painful has.been the conviction and overwhelming the 
evidence, that, in all these Churches, Jewish and Christian, there is ‘none that seek- 
eth after God. ; 

He adds, ‘in the true spirit of a Missionary— ; 

‘All this, however, instead of paralyzing our efforts, should only be considered 
as presenting a more affecting claim to them. It was because all had gone out of 
the way, that the Son of God came from Heaven on His benevolent mission to earth. 
It was because all were enemies tothe Divine Character and Government, that the 
first preachers of the Gospel were directed to go into all the world, beseeching all 
men everywhere to be reconciled to God. And it was because the people of Syria 
were supposed to be living in ignorance and sin, that any were sent forth to call 
them to repentance, and direct them to the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. I know not how it is with others, but this considefation, more than 
any other, has brought relief and consolation to my own bosom, when the impeni- 
tence, ingratitude, unkindness, contempt, base conduct, and a thousand provoca- 
tions of the people around us, have at times almost broken our hearts. Had they 
cherished heavenly tempers, we should not have been sent to them. It was because 
they were selfish, and proud, and covetous, and thieves, and extortioners, and in- 
ventors of evil things, possessing unholy characters and hateful tempers, that we 
came hither. They that be whole have no need of a physician, but they that be sick’? 

The Rev. Eli Smith, who joined the Mission in Syria a little time before it was 
suspended, writes— 

‘I have been gratified to find that those Christians, whom we have seen residing 
at a distance from the Maronites of Lebanon, shew less reluctance to have inter- 
course with the Missionaries. The people and their ecclesiastics have manifested 
a readiness to converse upon religious subjects; and, though settled prejudice 
against us has appeared in various cases with more or less strength, it is not to be 
compared with that of the Mountaineerss and, in one or two cases, we have flatter- 
ed ourselves that we had found an individual inquiring, though negligently, after 
the truth. But many a Maronite of the Mountains will-almost inquire of the passing 
stranger whether he is a Missionary, before he gives him the usual salutation; and 
if he knows him to be such, and intends to act as 4 good son of the Church, the most 
that he will do is simply to put his hand upon his breast, without opening his mouth. 
I do not mean to intimate that there are not inquirers on the Mountains, for there 
are doubtless many; but fear induces them to conceal the state of their minds.” 

Of the Monks Mr. Smith draws this affecting picture— 

“We might easily excite a great tumult, by encouraging Monks to leave their 
convents; though we have reason to believe that a great number of them would be 
glad to do it: we know, however, that their doing so would create incalculably 
more opposition, both from ecclesiastical and civil rulers, than any thing else; while 
it is very certain that this noise would be attended with little fruit: for Monks are 
perhaps the most hopeless class of people in Syria; and their desire to leave their 
convents too often arises from any thing rather than a love of the truth. Many of 
them have fled to the cells ofa convent, as the only remedy known and recommend- 
ed to them in this land of darkness, for obtaining relief from those convictions of 
conscience, and satisfying that desire for the salvation of the soul, which, at favour- 
able moments, force themselves on almost every youth, and which, in our country, 
lead so many to drink of the fountain of life. Here they are introduced to that sys- 
tem of heartless formality, and cold hyprocrisy, and hidden iniquity, which soon 
substitute self-righteousness for conviction of sin; and, for a desire after salvation, a 
longing for worldly pleasures, which the despair of ever being able to gratify only 
increases and renders more intolerable. They are a people on whom I look with, 
peculiar feelings of mingled compassion and disgust; and I have rarely felt myself 
nearer the confines of the world of darkness than when visiting their convents.” 

On this communication the Board remark— 

‘Is it wonderful, that the Christian Missionary grieves, when he sees the religion, 
which is his joy, and the blessed power-of which to bestow light and purity and 
cheerfulness and peace on communities and individuals he has witnessed, become 
an oppressive burden. How different must such a Christianity appear to the Mis- 
sionary, from the Christianity of his native land! Instead of being the liberty of the 
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children of God, it is the yoke of bondage: instead of being deliverance to the cap- 
tives and the opening of the prison to them that are bound, it is to its adherents 
affliction and iron. They know enough of sin to subject them to the goadings of 
conscience, and to.make them resort to painful mortifications for relief; but they do 
not know the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 





INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 
_ Sovuraens Concan, 
' Scottish Missionary Society.—The following extracts are made from the last Re- 
port of the Missionaries to the Auxiliary Society at Bombay. As will be seen by 
jour Readers, they speak admirably on the subject of the 

Superior Importance of Preaching, as a Means of Conversion. —“By the institution 
of Schools and the distribution of Tracts, we have been enabled to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel very extensively: still, however, these means are only sub- 
sidiary to the direct Preaching of the Gospel. Although an intellectual perception 
of Scripture Truth may seem to be’ as effectually secured by the subsidiary means as 
by the principal, and though conversion to God might be expected to follow as 
readily in the one case as in the other, still, as long as the commanp of our Blessed 
Lord to the Ministers of His Church, and the zxampxz of His Apostles, point so spe- 
cifically to preacuine, our great hope is in the annunciation of the Gospel to the 
people face to face; and we dare not concentrate our labours in any other point but 
this. The exhibition of Divine Truth effected by mere written statements, God has 
undoubtedly blessed; but there are other exhibitions of it, which, from the History 
of the Church, we know—as from the nature of the subject we might have expect- 
ed—that He has blessed much more. 

‘It is when the mind of the hearer is brought in contact with that of the speaker— 
when he is pressed with his serious inquiries, puts himself in a posture of defence, is 
worsted in his argument, becomes ashamed of his objections, and is obliged to relin- 
quish the point which he had set himself to defend—it is when he marks the coun- 
tenance and manner of the Preacher, is subjected to the powerful eloquence of the 
Word of God, pouring from the lips of one animated with zeal and prompted by 
compassion—it is when he beholds, not only earnestness and pity on every occa- 
sion, but self-possession and meekness in the midst of opposition—it is when an ex- 
hibition of Divine Truth like this is presented to his eye, that the Holy Spirit is 
most Jikely to recommend it to his heart, and render it effectual to the conversion 
of his soul. ; 

_ “The Preacher is, in the mean time, reduced to the exercise of faith and the use 
of prayer: without these, how dare he approach a company of enemies, and how 
can he pursue his work among them? Their enmity and opposition send him sor- 
rowing to his only Friend and Supporter: their reception of the Word, in the 
slightest degree, increases his earnestness, and enlarges his desires and demands in 
supplication to Him, who, while He has bestowed the privilege on His servants of 
planting and watering, has reserved to Himself the prerogative of giving the in- 
crease. 

It ought also to be remembered, that it is a very smal! proportion of the people 
that can be reached otherwise than by the pirecr preacurne of the Gospel. The 
educated are few: the illiterate are many: and the Missionary, who does not make 
every thing bend to the use of the only means which are adapted for the generality 
of men, while they are at the same time best suited for all, evidently sacrifices a greater 
interest to a less, and practically denies it to be one of thé peculiar features,of the 
Gospel of Christ—that it is a Gospel preached unto the poor. 

Diligence of the Missionaries in Preaching.—Im accordance with this view of Scrip- 
ture Truth, we devote our principal attention to the direct preaching of the Gospel. 
During the rains, our Jabours in this department have been chiefly confined to Ban- 
kote, Hurnec, and their immediate vicinity. In our daily visits to the people, the 
two Brethren of each Station, areaccustomed to go out together; and we intend to 
do so as much as possible, even in our distant tours. Several such tours were un- 
dertaken, during the dry season, for the express purpose of preaching the Gospel: 
we remained in one village a considerable time together: our audiences were often 
numerous, attentive, and interesting; and many appeared to be affected by what 
they heard. 

Our servants, and-the poor people that come tous weekly for alms, have had & 
large share of our attention; with the servants, we are in the habit of reading a por- 
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tion of Scripture; and then examine them particularly on its contents, and conclude 
with prayer; on the Sabbath, the servants of both the Missionary Families, with a 
few of the neighbouring teachers, are assembled together, and have the advantage 
of the same exercises more at large. The poor people form a numerous and, inter- 
esting class of hearers; and many of them, as well as of our servants, have a tolera- 
bly correct idea of the scheme of redemption. 

An increase of knowledge is, indeed, to be observed; not only in our immediate 
places of residence, but in all the neigbouring villages. The inhabitants are better 
able to appreciate our general character, and that of our doctrine; and, although our 
approach to their doors is often far from welcome, and half of those who are seated 
together slink away and dispose of themselves as they best can, it is a silent testi- 
mony that our words are understood, and are felt to be words of truth; but, how 
sad a testimony is it, that-they still love darkness.rather than light! Andwhy? Be- 
cause their deeds are evil; for every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 

The truth of this is painfully striking, in the case of our servants. Several of 
them have now been with us a considerable time; we have led them from one 
Scripture Truth to another, and we have pressed these truths on their consciences 
and their hearts; they have followed us, as they were led; and there now remains 
no deficiency in that knowledge of the Scriptures which is necessary to salvation; 
nay more, as the several doctrines passed in review before their minds, they were 
not without impressions on their hearts. But, with all their views and all their feel- 
ings, they are, to all appearance, still without the faith and repentance of the Gos- 
pel. They have shewn us, most distinctly, the necessity of Divine Influence for the 
conversion of a single soul; and, if this truth has deeply impressed us in the case of 
any, it has certainly done so in theirs. ’ 

: SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Butrerwortu.— Wesleyan Missionary Society. —From Mr. Shrewsbury’s commu- 
nications we make the following extracts. 

Account of Four Native Converts.—Thy kingdom come, isa prayer often poured 
forth in your Committee Meetings, and daily repeated in the Church Universal 
throughout the whole earth; while every Missionary, labouring among the nations of 
the Gentiles, adds his frequent ‘‘Amen!”? And while prayer is thus made to the 
Redeemer continually, shall He not be daily praised, for the enlargement of His king- 
dom, and ‘he conversion of sinners, in the Heathen World? God is answering your 
supplications, among us; and, while nearly every adult on this Station is, in a greater 
or less degree, convinced of sin, and is a candidate for baptism, four persons have 
already been, by that ordinance, admitted into the Christian Church. Of each indi- 
vidual I shall give a short account. 

Simon X1ra—an Old Man, nearly 70 years of age. He was born in Batavia, and,. 
when a young man, brought to the Cape of Good Hope; where he continued some 
time, as a slave, in the service of his master. Having been hardly dealt with, he fled 
from him into Caffreland; which has afforded a refuge for many such slaves from the 
old Dutch Colonists—the several Caffre Chiefs, and especially the more distant, hay- 
ing afforded them a willing protection. Upward of thirty years, has this Old Man 
resided with the tribes over which Hintza now bears rule. He seems to have preser- 
ved some imperfect ideas of the Christian Religion, which he had learned from the 
Boors, and to have endeavoured, occasionally, to communicate what he knew to 
others. He was the first who came to settle on this Station; and, shortly after, he 
began to be deeply concerned for salvation. He sought the Lord with great sin- 
cerity; and, even before he was baptized, he obtained peace and joy through be- 
lieving. While thatching the Chapel, he fell from the roof, and fractured two of 
his ribs; but, when raised from the ground, in the midst of his pain he only uttered 
these words, which were several times repeated—“God has chastened me for my 
sins.” His whole conduct and spirit, during his affliction, were becoming the char- 
acter of a Christian. ! 

Joun Parnoss—a man about 40 years of age. His life has been very eventful, 
and marked by several distinguishing instances of the Divine goodness and care.— 
In the memorable battle, fought between the Chiefs Gaika and Hintza, he was pre- 
sent; and, having been found among the wounded, was in the most imminent dan- 
ger of death: John, who isa slender man, was laying along on the ground, with his 
face toward the earth, when a stout, hale Caffre, belonging to Gaika, passed by, and 
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discovered that he was not dead: he immediately resolved to despatch him; and, for 
that purpose, fe]l flat upon him, holding his assagai in his right hand; while pressing 
him to the earth in this manner, he several times attempted to thrust the assagai into 
him: John felt it pass along his ribs; but, providentially, it every time moved be- 
tween him and the ground: in this extremity, a sudden thought of God came into 
his mind, and he cried out, ‘‘God help me!” and, at the same moment, making an 
effort, he seemed to be endued with more than natural strength; for he was enabled . 
to spring up, and throw his adversary on the ground, when he fled to the bush, and 
escaped. Whien the Chiefs Islambie and Hintza made a united attack on the Colo- 
nists and Grahamstown, about eight years since, at which period the Colonists were 
but just saved from being overpowered by numbers, he was one of the foremost in 
the battle. “ The infantry being commanded to retire within the trenches, that the 
cannon might play upon the enemy, so furious were the Caffres that many of them 
rushed into the trenches with the British Soldiers, and the whole mass of them ran 
up to the very mouth of the cannon; the cannon opening with grape-shot just at that 
crisis, produced a dreadful carnage, and the Caffres began to retire in great conster- 
nation. He retreated some distance, with several others; and the shot falling in every 
direction, they attempted to conceal themselves behind every bush, or little mound 
of earth, that was near. John stooped down behind an ant-heap; and, while in this 
precarious situation, several times the shot fell so near him, that the dust raised was 
blown in his face. God, however, mercifully preserved him; and now He has gra- 
ciously converted his soul. On the day of baptism, his tears flowed plentifully 
while he was consecrated to the service of the Lord. John is quite a new creature; 
he is industrious, steady, and upright; and no arguments could induce him either 
to steal from the colonists or to fight against them any more. 

Joserpx QuakaLa—about 36 years of age. Few men have been more deeply con- 
vinced of his sin, or become more decided to live and die for God. The Caffres 
threatened to take away his cattle, and reduce him to poverty, ifhe came to settle 
on this Mission. He replied, ‘You may take all that I have, and kill my body; forI 
have heard the Word, and will save my soul.” On another occasion, pointing to his 
clothing, he said, “I am no more a naked man: I wear these things; can ‘you not see 
that I belong toa School?” I had purposed to delay his baptism a little longer; but 
he wished at once to become a Christian; saying, *‘Why should I wait! I have 
made up my mind to serve God, and to renounce my sins for ever.”’ 1 

Estuer Tonis—an elderly Namacqua Female, born on the banks of theGreat 
Orange River. She lost her parents when very young; but, at the time. of their 
death, though she knew nothing of Missionaries, in a manner very similarto that ex- 
perienced by the Prophet Samuel, her heart was drawn to seek the Lord. She seems to 
have lived'nearly all her days in the fear of a God, of whom she knew but little; and 
had she been favoured with the opportunity, might have been received into the 
Christian Church forty years before the present period. 

These persons,were brought before God, as the first-fruits of this Mission, and 
dedicated to Him in Baptism, on Sunday, the 22d of June, 1828, when our Chapel 
was opened with a service in the Caffre Language. 

Concern of Native Converts for the Salvation of their Enemies.—Those individuals 
who have been baptized, and our candidates for baptism, have felt a deep concern 
for the salvation of their enemies, who were coming to destroy them. A Weekly 
Prayer-Meeting has been established, for the express purpose of interceding for 
them—for the establishment of peace—and for the enlargement of the kingdom of 
Christ far beyond the dominions of Chaka. Not only on that evening, but on all oc- 
casions, has prayer ascended up before God on their behalf. Seldom has a Caffre 


* prayed in the Chapel, or on the Station, without offering up such petitions as these: 


‘0 God, let our enemies make peace with us!” and, ‘¢O God, send our enemies 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ thy Son!” and, for Caka, they have almost always pray- 
ed by name. Nor have they forgotten the British, whom many of the principal 
men designate now by the name of ‘*The Fathers of the Amaxosa, or Caffre Peo- 


ple.” 


END OF ‘VOLUME TWO. é 

















